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Bill O’Malley of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Bill O’Malley’s little nuns seem a fitting 
cover for this issue of The Family Digest—our 
annual vocation issue. For Sister Colleen and 
Sister Maureen have become favorites with nuns 
of all Orders throughout the world, just as the 
clergyman in O’Malley’s syndicated comic strip 
“Reverend” has become a favorite with clergy- 
men of all denominations. See page 16 for more 
about Bill O’Malley and for two more cartoons. 
The cartoons are published through the courtesy 
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Whose 
hands are 
these ? 


These are the hands of a young 
man who is preparing for the 
biggest job in the world—A 
HOLY GHOST MISSIONARY 
PRIEST. Someday he may be 
a foreign missionary in Africa 
or Puerto Rico, a parish priest 
in the United States, a teach- 
er, a home missionary — but 
wherever he is he will be AN- 
OTHER CHRIST— 


Would you like to join him? 
Mail the attached coupon for 
details. 


Dear Father: 
Please send me information about the HOLY GHOST FATHERS [] 
BROTHERS [] and the requirements for admission. 


NAME 
ADDRESS Apt. 
City Zone State 
School Grade Age 
MAIL TO NEAREST ADDRESS: ; 
' Holy Ghost Fathers Holy Ghost Fathers Holy Ghost Fathers 
Novitiate 


Box 8668 4133 Washtenaw Rd. 
Washington 11, D. C. Ridgefield, Conn. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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_ this wonderful opportunity. The Sisters teach religion to 


inthis glorious apostolate. If you are over 16, 


for You... 


for Christ... 


SOULS THAT MIGHT OTHERWISE BE LOST 


OUR LADY OF VICTORY MISSIONARY SISTERS offer you 


Catholic children who attend public schools, They visit homes 
and win souls for Christ. 


As a Missionary Sister you too can share 


please write te Victory Noll today for free 
information and illustrated literature. 


Write to Mother General, 
VICTORY NOLL, Huntington, Indiana 
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Memories of some of the many incidents which 


have filled with interest twenty-five 


years in the priesthood . 


Condensed from The Priest 
An Oblate of Mary Immaculate 


HE HOTEL door was only a 
T few feet away. I was be- 
tween trains in Chicago on 

my way home. 

“Father!” A woman’s voice call- 
ed behind me. I went over to her. 

“May I speak to you, please,” 
she pleaded. 

I saw that she was hysterical. 
“Come into the lobby,” I suggest- 
ed, “and let’s talk there.” 

In the lobby the woman pulled 
up her left sleeve, displaying a 
large cut which had been sewed 
up, about six inches along the 
length of her wrist and three inch- 
es across it. “I'm going to do a 
good job this time,” she said 
fiercely, and reached into her bag. 

At the time I was ordained only 
four days. Quite bewildered, I 
prayed for guidance. In two hours 
the woman went away, smiling 
and happy. I went to breakfast. 

So began, that morning after 
my fourth Mass, a parade of in- 
cidents. that have kept 25 years in 
the priesthood without a dull mo- 
ment. Some, the smaller events 


which fill every day; some, differ- 
ent, strange, that haunt the mem- 


ory... 


“No, FaTHER, the child is not 
in the nursery. Please follow me.” 
In the city hospital I followed the 
nurse into a private room to the 
crib where the baby lay. I could 
see immediately that the deforma- 
tion which the child suffered 
would bring on infection, that the 
child could live only a couple of 
weeks, a month at most. I bap: 
tized it, took from the nurse the 
necessary information, and _pre- 
pared to leave to visit the mother. 

“May I ask you a_ question, 


- please, Father?” The nurse looked 


troubled. 

“What's the problem?” 

“It’s this, Father. I've been or-. 
dered by the head nurse not’to let 


the child live — to starve. it to. — 


death. I don’t want to, but what 
can I do?” 
“What has the head 
nurse to order such a thing?”. ... 
“I don’t know; she told me: 


The Priest (November, ’66), Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 3 
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‘Don’t let the child live.’ What 
can I do?” 

“You feed the child,” I directed, 
“and if you have any trouble with 
the authorities, let me know. I'll 
assume the responsibility.” 

The nurse prepared a formula 
for the baby, secretly, and fed 
him. Even at that he lived only 
ten days; infection had set in 
quickly. I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing: how many other children—or 
grown-ups—had the head nurse 
condemned to death? 


“WELL, FATHER, we just never 
told Bud that he was adopted. 
Now we see that it was a terrible 
mistake. Yesterday he got into a 
fight with a boy in the neighbor- 
hood, and when this boy started 
losing to our son, he said to him, 
‘You're not your father’s son any- 
how, —just like that. Father, we’re 
sure we never told anyone, and 
how this boy found out we just 
can't imagine. But what do we 
do now?” Husband and wife sat 
on the rectory sofa, the picture 
of dejection, frustration, ques- 
tioning. 

Bud was now 12 and old 
enough to understand if properly 
told. “You'll have to prepare him 
for the truth,” I advised, and sug- 
gested a plan that would include 
several items and cover several 
approaches. For instance: Bud’s 
13th birthday was coming up in 
a couple of months. . . 

“Build up to that. Say “We'll 


have a big surprise for you on 
your birthday. You'll become a 
teen-ager then,'a big day in your 
life. We want to make it a big 
day in your life.’” 

So it happened that some days 
before his birthday Bud picked 
out a suit of clothes—his first suit. 
Later he was allowed to choose a 
watch. As the day approached, a 
novena: Mass every morning, with 
Holy Communion — all three to- 
gether. On his birthday, the Mass 
was for him, all for him; all went 
to Holy Communion. In the eve- 
ning, dinner out, a show, then 
back home, the cake and the 
watch, now suitably engraved. 

“Son, we have something im- 
portant to ask you tonight. When 
you were a baby, we adopted you. 
You didn’t have much to say about 
it then, but tonight, if you're 
pleased that we did it then, would 
you tell us now? And — maybe — 
you would be willing to return the 
favor and tonight adopt us as 
your parents...sort of officially, 
now that you’re 13?” 

The words didn’t come easy 


but Bud found them . . . and he 
knew ...and would always 
know ... with love and grati- 


tude. And peace returned to two 
troubled hearts. 


“I JUST GOT A CALL,” the pas- 
tor said, “from the Methodist 
church on Third Street. They'd 
like a lecture next Sunday night. 
Want to take it?” He handed me 
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a phone number to call. “At this 
number you will get more details 
on what they want.” 

I called the number and spoke 
to the chairman of the group, ask- 
ing him to name the subject he 
wanted me to speak on. He seem- 
ed unable to pin point any one 
topic. I helped him: “Let me sug- 
gest some topics: There is a God; 
The Bible is the Word of God; 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God; 
Jesus founded a Church. To this 
Church Jesus gave authority to 
teach, rule, and sanctify all men. 
He made this Church different 
from all other churches in four 
special ways. The Catholic Church 
is that Church.” 

“That's it!” he exclaimed. “That 
last one: The Catholic Church is 
that Church. Would you speak on 
that topic please?” 

“With pleasure.” 

So it was that on Sunday eve- 
ning at six o'clock I was in the hall 
of the First Methodist Church on 
Third Street. At four o’clock I had 
come to the hall and, on the big 
blackboard, had written a resume 
of my topic with the texts I was 
going to use. About 25 people 
were present, in age from 18 to 
25; two ministers sat at desks in 
the rear of the hall. I began my 
talk, developed the topic, all in an 
atmosphere of good will. Then 
came the discussion. The young 
folks were interested, aggressive, 
but polite. One point led to an- 
other, and then, for the first time, 


MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about c 

training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 1923, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


one of the ministers asked to be 
heard. 

He read from the Bible before 
him: “Other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold.” He went on: “As 
I understand these words, I have 
no need to belong to what you 
call the true church in order to 
be of the sheep of Christ. I am 
God’s as much: in my church as 
I would be in yours. . . Other 
sheep I have ... I belong to 
Christ fully and completely, and 
without belonging to the Catholic 
Church. Is this not so?” 

I asked for clarification: “Do 
you mean to say that you have no 
obligation to belong to what Jesus 
ealls His true fold, if that fold is 
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the Catholic Church?” ‘ 

He replied: “I belong to Christ’s 
fold truly and completely without 
having to belong to what you call 


the Catholic Church. That is what: 


I understand by the words of 
Christ: ‘Other sheep I have. . .” 

There was dead silence in the 
hall. I could feel the thought all 
were thinking: “Let’s see Father 
get out of that one.” 

“Continue reading,” I suggest- 
ed, “and you'll find the answer 
to your question.” 

“Continue reading what?” ask- 
ed the minister. 

“You were reading from _ the 
tenth chapter of St. John: ‘Other 
sheep I have that are not of this 
fold.” Just finish the verse and 
youll have your answer. Finish 
reading the verse.” 

He read: “Other sheep I have 
that are not of this fold. Them 
also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd.” 

The silence now was _ frozen. 
““One fold,’” I repeated, ““and 
one shepherd.’ There's your 
answer. Why did you not want 
to read the whole verse?” There 
was accusation in the eyes of all, 
eyes turned to the rear of the 
room. From the rear of the room 
came only silence. 


“COME QUICKLY, please Fath- 
er,” Lupe called through the 


door of the rectory. “Eugenio is 
up for trial this morning, and the 


March’ 


court interpreter cannot come to 
speak for him. The sheriff sent me 
to call you.” 

It was February 22, 1955, 8:45- 
a.m. In a few minutes I was down 
in the chambers of Judge Mauzey 
of the 32nd District Court ‘in 
Texas; Mr. Eldon Mahon, the 
District Attorney, was explaining 
the situation. Mr. Reynolds, the 
court interpreter, could not attend 
the trial, and would I please inter- 
pret for Eugenio. Mr. Mahon said, ’ 
“Find out first, Father, please, if 
he will plead guilty or not guilty.” 

“Hold the phone,” I pleaded. 
“First let’s look at the facts in the 
case.” So we did. Eugenio’ was- 
accused of assault with attempt to 
murder with malice Nicolao Tre- 
vino; Eugenio had knifed him on 
January 3, but Nicolao had re- 
covered. Eugenio could plead 
guilty and throw himself on the 
mercy of the court, or he could 
plead not guilty and demand a 
jury trial. 

“How long is he up for?” I 
asked. 

“20 years maximum,” answered 
the D.A. 

“Where's his lawyer?” 

“He has none.” 

“Up for 20 years and no law- 
yer? Isn’t there a public defend- 
er?” 

“Not for these cases, Father; 
only when there's liability’ to a 
death sentence.” 

_ To make a long story short, the 
D.A. and the: judge allowed, mo 
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to attempt.a defense. The trial 
began at 9:00 a.m. and concluded 
at 3:00 p.m. With the D.A. I ex- 
amined and _ cross-examined the 
witnesses, and in the afternoon 
made my presentation. to the jury. 
Point by point I explained the 
reasons why I thought the charge 
should be reduced to aggravated 
or, simple assault. In rebuttal, the 
D.A. kindly but efficiently tore 
my defense to pieces, as in my 
heart I knew he must. When the 
jury retired, I said to Eugenio: “I 
tried to get you down to three 
years, but now it’s up to the jury.” 
I went home and waited. At five 
o'clock I phoned the D.A. 

“The jury just came out,” he 
said. “Your boy got three years.” 


‘A HUNDRED other _ incidents 
have filled with interest these 
twenty-five years. The many times 
I arranged for families to adopt 
babies or to take in D.P.’s. The 
babies too, unwanted, that I 
“gave” away to save marriages 
which infidelity threatened to 
break up. The strange characters 
one meets in the rectory and 
street. The many tired of life 
saved with new hope and cour- 
age. The hundreds of problems 
presented, and solved with the 
word of the Scripture and the wis- 
dom of the Church. No day like 
the other; in 25 years, never a 
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dull moment. 


ONE haunting incident. 

First Friday in December, 1950. 
At 6:30 a.m. I gave Holy Com- 
munion to the faithful present in 
the church, then heard confessions 
till the seven o'clock Mass. At 
Communion time as usual, I went 
to the altar rail and began to give 
Holy Communion. When I came 
to the fifth person, a woman, she 
said to me in obvious alarm, 
“Father, turn around.” When I 
failed to comprehend, she repeat- 
ed the warning. I turned around. 

A man was coming down the 
altar steps, dressed in a business 
suit, heading for the farther end 
of the altar rail. In his hands he 
was holding an open ciborium. 

For a moment I stood frozen 
to the spot. Then I hurried to 
the man and took the ciborium 
from him. “What are you doing 
here?” I demanded. 

“I just wanted to help you,” he 
replied. “This is Jesus and I’m 
the Son of God. So I wanted to 
help.” 

We walked up to the altar, and 
I put down the ciborium. “Now 
get out of here,” I said sharply, 
“and never .come into the sanctu- 
ary again—never.” At this point 
three husky men came up from 
the church and escorted the man 
away. I never saw him again. 


Husband to friend: My wife is two hours late. She either had 
‘an accident with the car, been kidnapped, or she’s shopping. Man 
I hope she ain’t shopping.—Grocers Advocate. 
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‘Apply liberally 
A SIDE FROM a reducing 

diet which _ includes 
cream puffs, beer and bon bons, 
nothing seems to be in such de- 
mand today as a sure-fire pattern 
for happiness in marriage. Per- 
haps we are just naturally getting 
lazier but somehow we have ac- 
quired the idea that thought and 
effort on our part both in diet and 
marriage are unconstitutional or 
unreasonable or at least uncalled 
for. 

Some people seem to stay slim 
through a mysterious glandular 
arrangement, to be sure, but no- 
body stays happily married by 
guess or glands or luck or any- 
thing but individual effort. 

The big difference is that you 
rock along flirting with pie and 
whipped cream and too much of 


FOR A 


Happy Marriage 


before needed 


R. Angione 


everything until you are over- 
weight before you start worrying 
about a diet. Weight sneaks up 
on you little by little. At first you 
don’t mind it and sometimes you 
even get used to it. 

With matrimony it’s a different 
matter. Trouble may sneak up on 
u little by little but it’s just as 
ely to loom up out of a clear 
sky and hit you in the back of the 
neck. You'll mind it. At first you 
may overlook it gracefully but 
you'll never get used to it. 

So, you had better make your 
plans, chart your course and ac- 
curately appraise your own and 
your partner's willingness to ex- 
pend individual effort before you 
tie the knot, cut the rope and set 
your frail craft adrift on the 
treacherous sea of matrimony 
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where a good navigator, a cooper- 


ative crew and a good rule book 
are essential. 

The fact that individual effort 
isn’t too hard, once you get the 
hang of it, is a big surprise to 
many people. The place to start is 
with your thinking. 

You must think of marriage as 
a vocation and of matrimony as a 
sacrament. And wipe that smile 
off your face because the chances 
are about 9 out of 10 that you 
don’t, not really. 

On every side you have been 
saturated with the everybody-else- 
does-it philosophy until your judg- 
ment is probably warped in spite 
of yourself. Bad example, com- 
bined with human weakness, have 
brought marriage to a state which 
is causing heartache to millions, 
alarm to our public officials, sor- 
row to our spiritual leaders, shame 
to our courts and more unhappy 
people to the doors of our mental 
hospitals (from the new deluge of 
pre-school children to the aged) 
than the world has ever known. 


Many young people with an 
adult 


otherwise concept of life 
have an approach to marriage that 
is childish to put it kindly. Brain- 
washed by the often purely pagan 
words of inescapable popular 
music, by that inane American in- 
vention the “love story,” by im- 
moral and amoral entertainment 
and by the insidious greed for ma- 
terial things that is expounded day 
and night through every advertis- 
ing medium, they have lost their 


sense of values. 

Lately there has been added to 
all this the terrible influence of the 
popular public confession. People 
who have lived lives so contrary to 
the laws of God and man that the 
very paper on which the stories 
are printed seems to cringe away 
from the press, reap enviable fi- 
nancial rewards for the indecent 
exposure of their lives. Then we 
meet them at every turn in the 
road—as entertainers, speakers, en- 
dorsers of popular products and 
as “news” items. 

The wide circulation of the de- 
tails of their degradation and the 
acclaim accorded them as public 
figures tend to harden the ordi- 
nary person to his own failings. It 
is a psychological fact that our 
own ideals go up or down in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of 
self-satisfaction we can secure by 
comparing our lives to the lives of 
others. 

Try it. Doesn’t the life of The 
Little Flower make you feel like a 
piker toward God? Don’t you feel 
like a veritable saint when you 
examine even the most casual de- 
tails about the lives of members of 
Murder, Inc.? 

So, what to do about it? We go 
right back to that little matter of 
thinking. 

It might be better for all of us 
—married, single and on the fence 
—if the seventh sacrament, like the 
sixth, was always preceded by the 
word “holy.” They are more sim- 
ilar than any other two sacra- 
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ments, in case you've never 
thought about it. 

Both are vocational sacramen' 
which ‘connote ways of life that 
are supposed to see us safely 
through to eternity, on the win- 
ning side. 

Not many people approach mat- 
rimony as a vocation. Yet, like 
Holy Orders, it involves those who 
receive it in relationships with 
other people, to obligations out- 
side themselves and to a_neces- 
sity for an unselfishness no other 
way of life demands. 

Tradition has helped keep the 
ideal of the religious vocation high 
and untold thousands of priests 
and nuns have lived and died to 
maintain that ideal. Matrimony 
has been similarly blessed but the 
stories of its failures have unfor- 
tunately been perpetuated instead 
of its heroic successes. 

That gives us Individual Effort 
No. 1. Think of matrimony as a 
vocation and approach it as such. 
Make sure the person you plan to 
marry views it similarly, too, and 
not as a super-duper rock and roll 
session. 


BOTH SACRAMENTS are admin- 
istered only after the recipients 
have, of their own free will, peti- 
tioned the Church to witness and 
bless the vows they desire so ar- 
dently to make. 

Have you ever thought seriously 
about this? You must receive Bap- 
tism. You should receive Confir- 
mation. You are urged to receive 


Holy Eucharist frequently; you 
are commanded to go to Commun- 
ion at least once a year. Penance 
you must practice to fulfill the 
obligation of Holy Eucharist. 
Someone near you should make 
sure that you receive Extreme 
Unction. Only Holy Orders 
and Matrimony do you have to 
request of the Church; with all 
her power she cannot command 
them of you. 

Actually, you know, you: marry 
each other; the Church witnesses 
your union and blesses it. 

All. this revolves around that 
little word “vow.” Slipshod talk, 
reporting and story telling have 
confused the issue. Priests and 
nuns take final solemn vows; semi- 
narians, religious brothers and sis- 
ters take simple vows; brides and 
grooms exchange vows; engaged 
couples make promises. There. is 
a great difference. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
expression, “A priest is a priest 
forever.” It simply means that, 
like nuns, they may return: to the 
secular life for extraordinary rea- 
sons but they must forever: say 
the Divine Office daily and they 
can never marry. ; 

That is Individual Effort No. 2. 
Think of the solemn obligation 
you are going to assume and pre- 
pare yourself mentally, as our re-. 
ligious do, to carry it through no 
matter what personal hardships it 
may entail. “For better or for 
worse. . .” means what it says, so, 
if you temember that the ‘worst: is 
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— you won't be disappoint- 


BOTH SACRAMENTS are unques- 
tionably permanent. Here again 
the little word “vaw” enters the 
picture. 

The Pope has the power to dis- 
pense simple vows for good and 
sufficient reasons. Some can be 
dispensed by the proper Bishop. 
Any Confessor can dispense a pro- 
mise or forgive a broken promise, 
providing the breaking does not 
cause harm to another. (A priest 
cannot relieve you of your obliga- 
tion to pay an honest debt, for 
instance.) 

Only solemn vows are beyond 
retraction and while the word 
“solemn” is a technical term, it 
nevertheless applies to matrimony 
also, Of your own free will you 
vow “until death do us part” and 
that’s it. 

Individual Effort No. 3, then, 
calls for acceptance of the fact 
before the wedding that you eith- 
er make a success of this marriage 
or you remain until death unable 
to contract another valid partner- 
ship. (And don’t count on death 
to get you off the hook—the fellow 
who has a rich uncle can tell you 
how slow death can be when it 
takes a notion!) 


THERE IS NO implication that 
either sacrament is going to guar- 
antee an easy life. 

_In this one instance Holy Or- 
ders has two advantages over Mat- 


rimony. They are: preparation 
and guidance. 

Aspirants to the religious life 
have a period that corresponds 
with “going steady.” They are ac- 
cepted into the life of the reli- 
gious community temporarily and 
on a limited basis so that they 
may be observed by the regular 
members. 

If they pass this probation suc- 
cessfully and have not changed 
their own minds, they enter a no- 
vitiate which is quite similar to 
an “engagement.” They make 
simple promises, they are accept- 
ed more completely into commun- 
ity activities and again they are 
carefully observed to determine 
their fitness for the life they have 
asked to share. 

All this while they are studying 
and practicing to acquire perfec- 
tion. They are free to take back 
their promises and leave; they are 
also subject to dismissal if their 
superiors doubt the fullness of 
their vocations or their ability to 
conform to all the requirements. 

Ordination and Reception, like 
Matrimony, provides a witnessing 
and blessing of their vows and 
their course in life is set. 

Romance, the great modem 
cult, has handicapped marriage, 
as has the independence, as well 
as the great dependence, of mod- 
erm young people. 

Until comparatively modern 
times marriages were arranged by 
those most experienced and most 
interested—the parents of both 
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parties. With few exceptions a 

er was sought for a son or 
daughter who was of the same re- 
ligion, social and mental calibre 
and of a suitable age and financial 
position. Because parental love 
guided most choices, these mar- 
riages were amazingly successful 
and many saints are counted 
among such couples. 

When romance entered the pic- 
ture, common sense and guidance 
started to retreat. Boys generally 
worked with their fathers, learn- 
ing a trade or the hard facts of 
farming; girls helped in the home, 
learning to cook and clean and 
sew, to care for babies and the 
sick. With the boys prepared and 
willing to make a home, though, 
most of these marriages were suc- 
cessful. 

With the arrival of indepen- 
dence from parental guidance and 
dependence on parental bounty 
for a home and an advanced edu- 
cation, liberty to choose a partner 
turned into license to defy advice, 
loving counsel and the laws of 
God and the Church. Chaos has 
resulted and unfortunately you 
and your children must live with 
it and try to solve it. 

So, Individual Effort No. 4 is a 
bit. radical. Learn, as a young re- 
ligious does, to accept advice, to 
consider it seriously and to be 
guided by unselfish counsel from 
those with more knowledge and 
experience than you have had 
time to acquire. 

ALL THESE THINGS you have 


heard before many times but while 
you may argue that a priest knows 
about them only in theory, you 
cannot deny that those of us who 
are happily married know about 
them from cold, hard experience. 
No matter how cute or how hand- 
some you are, it is your mental 
approach to marriage that is go- 
ing to turn the trick and repay 
you a thousandfold for everything 
you put into it. 

If you marry someone you are 
unable to love except in a car in 
the moonlight, or to honor except 
as the fanciest jazzbo at the dance- 
hall, or to cherish except with a 
monetary glint in your eye, you 
have row to hoe. 

Some people say that matri- 
mony is a touch racket. That is 
not true. A shared burden is a 
lighter burden whether it is a 
piece of wood or a_ hardship. 
Looking backward is a waste of 
time and “it might have been” 
are words that should not be used 
together. 

So, if marriage is your vocation, 
choose a good partner with the 
same vocation, be sure that each 
of you has the courage to stick to 
the course you vow to follow and 
accept advice if those wiser than 
you think you have made an error 
in your choice or in your timing. 
Prolong the engagement, postpone 
the wedding or whatever else is 
necessary to determine who is 
right. Do it willingly, graceful 
and with charity and understand- 
ing in your heart... 
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Would you object if a mighty 
ruler proposed to 
raise your children to the 
nobility and to prepare them 
for the highest 


positions on earth? 


Condensed from The Catholic Universe Bulletin 


Joseph A. Breig 


Bear 
me, folks, 
while I make 
up a parable. 
My reason 
for doing so is that I am ata 
loss for words, or at least for 
the kind of words which maga- 
zines will publish. 


I am going to invent a story in 


a desperate effort to express some 


small part of what I felt while 
reading a news item the other day 
about a survey of religious voca- 
tions. 

I know of no other way to put 
my reaction into words without 
resorting to profanity and on ad- 
vice of counsel I am refraining 
from that. 

_ Here, then, is my parable. A 


man and his wife lived and 
brought forth children. Like most 
parents, sometimes they thought 
wistfully about great careers for 
their sons and daughters. But be- 
ing poor and unknown, they put 
aside such dreams as_ hopeless. 
Their little ones would have to be 
satisfied with the lesser roles in 
life; the family must resign itself 
to obscurity. 

One day, however, something 
wonderful happened. A great ruler 
was searching the world for the 
most promising young people. His 
emissaries brought word of the 
poor family, describing the ex- 
traordinary grace and ability of 
one of the sons and one of the 
daughters. 

The king sought out the boy 
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and girl, and was so taken with 
them that he proposed to raise 
them to ‘the nobility, and to pre- 
pare them for the highest posi- 
tions on earth. He would also, of 
course, take the entire family un- 
der his special patronage. 

The young man and young wo- 
man were overcome with joy and 
gratitude, and drawn to the ruler 
as to a father, having heard much 
from‘ childhood of his surpassing 
nobility and goodness. “He can- 
not be outdone in _ generosity,” 
they had often been told. 

Imagine their paralyzed amaze- 
ment when the father and mother 
objected to their leaving home to 
enter the royal service. Objected? 
The parents argued, scolded, 
wept, went into tantrums, cried 
out that they could not part with 
their children, and created one 
emotional scene after another, for 
all the world as if they were spoil- 
ed juveniles rather than a man 
and a woman. 

At last the two youngsters, 
erushed under this avalanche of 
selfishness from the two persons 
who, they had supposed, would 
be first to rejoice in their good 
fortune, wearily gave in. They ex- 
plained shamefacedly to the ruler 
that, though they would like to, 
they could not accept the oppor- 
tunities he was offering. 

Sadly, the ruler departed. The 
family, having rejected his patron- 
age .and the proferred bright fut- 
ure, lost. hope and ambition and 


March 
sank deeper and deeper into medi- 


ocrity, purposelessness and dull 


unhappiness. 


So ends my fable. You will per- 
ceive its méaning in a moment, 
when I have told you about the 
news item that inspired it. 

I refer to a report of a talk by 
Benedictine Father Bernard Beck 
of St. Meinrad Seminary in Indi- 
ana. Father Beck told of surveys 
taken among priests, Brothers and 
Sisters. 

Three-fourth of the Sisters ques- 
tioned had embraced God’s call to 
the religious life in spite of ob- 
jections — or worse than objec- 
tions — from father or mother, or 
both. 

Nearly 60 cent of the priests 
and tod gone through 
the same depressing experience. 

But these people had followed 
Christ despite parental selfishness, 
worldliness and possessiveness. 
How many others had given in, 
and been lost from God’s nobility? 
Nobody knows but God — and 
God has a long memory. 

The ruler in my fable, of course, 
is God. The father and mother are 
the crazy, mixed-up parents who 
have fallen into such spiritual 
blindness as to rebuff God when 
He proposes to raise their chil- 
dren to the high place in His 
kingdom, and to pour His choicest 
blessings on the whole family. 

As I said, I resorted to a fable 
because I was afraid that other- 
wise I would be driven to profan- 
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ity. How else. would it be possible termand an invitation from tho 
to put into words, even faintly, the Creator Who gave them childrep 
abysmal silliness and foolhardi- and the Judge Who will judge 
ness of parents who dare to coun- them? beds 
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O'MALLEY'S 
LITTLE NUNS 


By T. J. McInerney 


UD BILL O’MALLEY came 

along it was the exception 
rather than the rule to find people 
in religious life the subjects of car- 
toons. In a few short years, how- 
ever, O’Malley, author of two 
books of mirth-provoking cartoons, 
“Two Little Nuns” and “O’Mal- 
ley’s Nuns,” and an international- 
ly-syndicated comic strip, “Rever- 
end,” has shown that it is possible 
to recount the light-hearted prob- 
lems of those in the religious life 
without in any way violating good 
taste. 

The proof of O’Malley’s success 
in this respect is to be seen in a 
file full of letters in his studio in 
his Carmel, Calif., home. They 
are from members of a wide va- 
riety of Orders of Nuns and 
from clergymen of every denomin- 


See the front cover for another of 
Bill O’Molley’s “Little Nuns” car- 
toons and the inside front cover. for 
@ picture of the artist. The cartoon 
on the cover and the two on these 

are from the book ‘’O’Malley‘s 

uns” and are used here through 
the courtesy of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publisher of the book. 
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ation who not only express ap- 
jation of his amusing cartoons 
ut offer suggestions for cartoons 
along the same lines from their 
own experiences and reactions. 

On his mid-morning trips to the 
Carmel Post Office to empty Box 
J-1, O'Malley is certain to find 
from one to a dozen or more let- 
ters from nuns, commenting on 
his nuns. 

This reaction of nuns to O’Mal- 
ley’s cartoon-prototypes of them 
pleases him very much. One facet 
of their favorable acceptance of 
Sisters Coleen and Maureen is 
that they literally beat a path to 
his door in Carmel. He has had 
as many as 16 nuns visiting in his 
home at one time. Passing through 
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“Don’t go jumping to conclu- 
sions—they’re for wall decor 
tions.” 
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Carmel by automobile, bus and 
train, they have made it a prac- 
tice to “look up Bill O’Malley” 
and they seem to have no difficul- 
ty in locating the O'Malley com- 
bination home and _ studio, even 
though that section doesn’t have 
any street numbers. 

One who dropped in while on a 
brief automobile-vacation tour 
gave O'Malley what he describes 
as a “great lift” with her story of 
the non-Catholic woman who en- 
gaged her in conversation on a 
bus one day. The stranger ex- 
plained that she had always en- 
tertained the notion that the wo- 
men she saw attired in the garb 
of nuns were “unapproachable, 
cold, austere, etc.,” but the cartoon 
world of Bill O’Malley had encour- 
aged her to drop in and visit those 
living in a convent in her neigh- 
borhood and they have since be- 
come warm friends. 

William Patrick O'Malley was 
born 53 years ago in Oakland, 
Calif., and studied at the Techni- 
cal High School and California 
Arts and Crafts School, both in his 
native city. He was, at various 
times, a caddy, day laborer, insur- 
ance clerk and newspaper artist, 
from the latter turning to full-time 
cartooning. 

His cartoons on a wide variety 
of non-religious themes have ap- 
peared in Collier’s, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Look, etc., but he en- 
joys doing his little nuns more. 

His recollections of his paroch- 
ial grammar school days in Oak- 
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“He starts to school in the Fall, - 


—I can hardly wait.” 


land provided the material for his 
first book of cartoons about nuns, 
“Two Little Nuns.” Sister Mau- 
reen and Sister Colleen, explains 
O'Malley, are “composites” of a 
great many nuns, just as the cler- 
gyman central figure in - “Rever- 
end” represents no particular de- 
nomination, but “all clergymen.” 

O’Malley’s second little nuns 
book of cartoons, titled “O’Mal- 
ley’s Nuns,” was published by 


Prentice-Hall last September and 
he has already amassed a carton 
of letters from all parts of the 
country—and points outside it. It 
gives him untold satisfaction, he 
says, to note that no one ever takes 
any offense at his cartoons. Many 
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nuns write that they were actually 
involved in similar experiences to 
that of Sisters Colleen and Mau- 


reen. * 

Although he and Mrs. O’Malley 
—she is the former Ada Goldmann, 
whom he married in 1926 — have 
no children of their own, “a flock 
of nieces and nephews” provided 
him with enough material to turn 
out a book of cartoons under the 
subject “Blessed Event.” His hob- 
by, golf, (he shoots in the low 80’s) 
provided the inspiration and ma- 
terial for “Golf Fore Fun.” 

O’Malley’s working habits put 


to rout the popular notion that 
cartoonists work “a few hours a 
day, loaf the rest of the time.” 
Working on new and revised edi- 
tions of his books and preparing 
“Reverend” for syndication keeps 
O'Malley at work from before nine 
every morning till dinner time. 
And this procedure is followed six 
days a week. 

He admits that he doesn’t par- 
ticularly like “peace and quiet” 
while a works and the proof is 
to be found in the radio that plays 
all day long a few feet from his 
drawing board. 
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“Sorry ’'m late—got my appointments mixed” 
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What? 


The Counsels in Marriage? 


Condensed from “Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


Clarence and Kathleen Enzler 


ANCTITY In Poverty, chastity and of necessities, but 

marriage is Obedience are impor- the lack of super- 

the same as sanc- tant for married people fluities. It is not 

tity in any other just as they are for re- abnormal living but 
vocation. ligious. Here’s how normal living. 

For married peo- they can be practiced. Poverty itself, 


ple seriously seek- 
‘ing sanctity, pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience serve 
the same basic purpose as they do 
for the religious, with marked dif- 
ferences, of course, in their speci- 
fic application. 


The Virtue of Conjugal Poverty 


A family living in frugal com- 
fort, according to its position in 
society, with all the needs of life 
in keeping with its position, with 
reasonable reserves for the future, 
but without conspicuous luxuries, 
is poor. 

Conjugal poverty, therefore, is 
not rags or slovenliness and it is 
not eccentricity or miserliness. 

Christian poverty is not the lack 


OE 


however, is not a 
virtue; it is an eco- 
nomic condition. The virtue is 
the spirit of poverty. 

St. Augustine wrote: “A man 
may have wealth in plenty; if he 
remains without pride in it, he is 

r. A man may have nothing 
and yet be full of pride and crav- 
ings; God counts him among the 
rich and reprobate.” 

Not money, therefore, but the 
love of it, violates the virtue of 
poverty. Indeed, God does not 
call, or will, everyone to be poor; 
He does urge everyone to be poor 
in spirit. 

For the married, poverty in 
spirit consists in using things right- 
ly, gratefully, using them to serve 


“Sanctity and Success in Marriage,” edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, 


is published for the Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
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God, using them to help the fam- 
ily members reach the goals God 
has laid down for family living. 
It is a duty for parents to seek 
adequate diets for the family and 
an environment of essential spirit- 
uality, cleanliness, culture, shelter, 
and the like. And in most cases, 
parents with growing children are 
on a financial treadmill, so that 
they have to run at top speed just 
to stay in the same place. 

God does more than call us to 
poverty of spirit. He gives us a 
Model to follow. No matter what 
our economic condition may be, 
Christ shows us the path of pov- 
erty of spirit. 

Are we destitute? He was even 
more so. He entered the world to 
be wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and laid for His first baby-sleep in 
a manger meant for an ox. He 
died on an open hill-top, naked, 
spread-eagled on a death bed re- 
served for criminals and _ traitors. 
If we are destitute, we can prac- 
tice poverty of spirit by not being 
ashamed to accept the charity we 
need; and by realizing that the 
good God, if we love Him, will let 
us be destitute not one moment 
longer than is good for us—no, 
than is best for us and the work- 
ing of the Divine Will. 

Are we rich? All creation was 
His. Even on the cross, He could 
promise Dismas Paradise. If we 
are rich, we practice poverty of 
spirit by the generosity with 
which we use our wealth. We 
give alms. We fight against pride 
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in our possessions. We do net 
grieve unduly when we lose some 
of our goods. We do not seek 
greedily to enhance our riches.: ' 

Are we neither rich nor desti- 
tute, being now a little above ac 
tual poverty and again espoused 
to her? So, too, was Christ. When 
He had nowhere to lay His head 
and when He had to flee for His 
life, He united His will to that of 
His Father. And when He feasted 
with Matthew and Simon and 
joined in celebration and good 
times at Cana and Bethany, this, 
too, was in union with His Fath- 
ers Will. And so it is with us. 
When we are poor, we offer God 
our deprivations; when we rise 
above poverty, we offer some of 
our possessions. 

The spirit of poverty, then, con- 
sists of a willingness to give and 
to give up. We are willing to give 
up not only material goods, but 
social, intellectual, and even spir- 
itual goods according to God's 
will. And in His goodness and 
love God has seen to it that every- 
one has something to give up. We 
are entertaining and the service 
goes amiss, so that we are embars 
rassed; we are driving on the high- 
way and our car breaks down, so 
that we are inconvenienced; we 
are clumsy or we are inadvertently 
guilty of offending against good 
taste, so that we lose face; 
these are material for exercisin 

verty of spirit. ‘ 
family provides countless 
opportunities for practicing com- 
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munity of goods, for sharing, for 
verty of spirit. In almost every 
amily there are times when par- 
ents give up a new suit, coat, 
dress or a vacation, so that Billy 
can have his teeth fixed or Sarah 
can get new glasses. Poverty of 
spirit is a reasonable sharing of 
books, clothing, living quarters. It 
may be accepting the jostling of a 
bargain sale, or buying groceries 
in quantity and lugging packages 
through traffic. It may be carry- 
ing lunch to work or joining a car 
pool; or turning down a job that 
would provide luxuries, but take 
us away too much from the family 
circle. It’s being vigilant lest the 
pursuit of gain become a fetish; 
and, equally, being watchful lest 
the pursuit of actual poverty, be- 
with high motives, become an 
end in itself culminating in a 
prideful miserliness. 
This is the counsel of conjugal 
poverty; and it is vital to sanctity 
in marriage. 


The Virtue of Conjugal Chastity 


St. Francis de Sales wrote: “The 
state of marriage is one which re- 
quires more virtue and constancy 
than any other; it is a perpetual 
exercise of mortification. Married 
people have need for two kinds of 
chastity; the one for absolute ab- 
stinence, when they are separated 
. . . the other for moderation. It 
is easier to keep ourselves alto- 
gether from carnal pleasures than 
to preserve a moderation in them.” 


So chastity, the lily of the vir- 
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tues which makes men oe 
ual to angels, is icular 

No virtue is more violently and 
relentlessly attacked in our society. 
Modern habits of work and living 
tend to tear the family apart. The 
husband works in one environ- 
ment, the wife in another. Some- 
times the price of professional or 
financial success is an almost com- 
plete concentration on work. The 
family suffers. There is no long- 
er time to talk together, to rest to- 
gether, to be together. 

In the religious life, chastity is 
the renunciation of all sex pleas- 
ure and all thought of such 
pleasure. In marriage, chastity in- 
volves exactly the same, except as 
regards one’s lawful partner. Yet 
how foreign this is to the stand- 
ards of our society; how at vari- 
ance to the spirit of many office 
gatherings, Christmas parties, lun- 
cheons and dinners. We need to 
realize how heavy are the pres- 
sures against chastity in our day. 

And we need to apply the safe- 
guards. Many of the same pro- 
tections that the religious uses are 
available though less readily so, to 
the married: prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, mortification, control of 
thoughts and reading, a full sched- 
ule of work and activity. As re- 
gards the sanctity of married love, 
common prayer of husband and 
wife is particularly valuable. 

Conjugal chastity, then, requires 
fidelity of thought as well as of 
deed. It requires care of the eyes; 
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watchfulness against indiscreet 
familiarities, jokes, incipient flirta- 
tions; and the avoidance of dan- 
gerous friendships. 

Personal habits affect chastity, 
too, perhaps more than we know. 
The husband who drinks to excess 
and makes himself disgusting to 
his wife certainly endangers con- 
jugal chastity. But does not the 
wife, though to a lesser degree, 
do the same when she neglects to 
take reasonable care to keep her- 
self attractive? After the babies 
come, it may be very easy to put 
the children first and for the moth- 
er to center all her love and inter- 
est upon them. But it is not right 
to do so. She was a wife before 
she became a mother, and she will 
be a wife, God permitting, after 
the children have left the family 
circle. We suggest that to do all 
that is reasonable to keep oneself 
attractive is obliquely part of the 
virtue of conjugal chastity — for 
both husband and wife. 

The counsel of conjugal chas- 
tity, obviously, goes far beyond 
the command. It is the positive 
expression of the virtue, and it is 
based on reverence for the won- 
drous power of procreation that 
God shares with parents. 

Many of us who are married 
need to learn that this joy of mar- 
riage is a worship that we offer 
God—that our love-making is in- 
tended to be prayer, as all that 
we do should be prayer. 


Chastity is tottering today in no 
small measure, because so many 
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who are married do not know 
what marriage is: Marriage the 
Sacrament; the Sacrament’: ‘in 
which the laity share the priest- 
hood of Christ; in which husband’ 
and wife bring to each other 
God’s grace, just as the priest 
brings them God's grace in the’ 
other Sacraments. 

We need to appreciate that the 
lawful use of the marriage right 
is far more than something to be 
tolerated; it produces not only 
pleasure, not only children, but 
grace, too. 

Conjugal chastity, then, is rid- 
ding ourselves of attachment to 
sex pleasure, so that we are able 
to use it rightly for God’s sake— 
to use it moderately so that we 
are able to give of our time and 
energies to God's service in and 
through the family as He wishes— 
to use it perfectly, as St. Peter 
used it and would have used it 
were he in our present-day life 
and subject to its circumstances. 


The Virtue of Conjugal Obedience 


Obedience for the married, as 
for all others, involves submission 
to general authority: Church and 
civil authorities and one’s employ- 
er, all within their proper sphere. 
In addition, certain other forms of 
obedience are peculiar to the mar- 
ried. There is the obedience owed 
to God that flows from the partic- 
ular obligations of the married — 
state. There is the obedience 
owed by the children to the par- 
ents and by the’ wife- to the ‘hus-" 
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band in: matters wherein he has 
the. grace of state. 

. All this is necessary obedience, 
commanded by God under penalty 
of, sin, 

The counsel of conjugal obedi- 
ence,.. however, is more than the 
strict observance of duty; more, 
for example, than the duty to sub- 
mit that is owed by the partners 
to each other in respect to their 
marital rights. The counsel urges 
generous cooperation with the 
lawful desires, not simply the de- 
mands, of one’s partner. 

As it not true that the voice of 
God speaks to us, the married, no 
less, authoritatively in the mid- 
night. cry of our baby in pain or 
discomfort, the hungry plea of our 
preschooler, the worried questions 
of our teenagers, the desire of our 
son to be read to or taken for a 
walk than it does in the meas- 
ured tones of the superior com- 
manding the novice? And does 
not the counsel of obedience di- 
rect us to respond with reasonable 
promptness and diligence? 

It is a lovely sight to see “obe- 
dient” husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren in their family life. They 
have their division of labor; but 
they do not have jurisdictional dis- 
putes, Each tries to save the oth- 
er work, steps, disagreeable tasks. 
They vie to see which can get up 
to tend the baby in the middle of 
the night without disturbing the 
other. . . 

The husband and wife respect, 
deeply, each other's opinions. 


They maintain a united front in 
discipline. They share authority, 
without in any way detracting 
from the husband’s position as 
head of the house. 

The wife who is sick does not 
have to ask her “obedient” hus- 
band to see to the dishes. She 
doesn’t have to ask him to take 
her to dinner, because she needs 
to get out occasionally. He is two 
jumps ahead of her. 

The husband need not _ insist 
that his obedient wife give way 
to him in matters involving grace 
of state; even though she may be 
more intelligent and have better 
judgment. She emulates the 
Blessed Mother, who did not hesi- 
tate to submit to St. Joseph. And 
he, in turn, imitates St. Joseph in 
accepting his responsibilities as 
head of the family. 

The counsel of obedience is 
widely inclusive. It includes, for 
example, the husband’s coming to 
meals on time, laying aside the 
newspaper or leaving the TV pro- 
gram when called to dinner. It in- 
cludes eating what is set before 
us. And obedience is also having 
meals on time, and having them 
appetizing. 

Sometimes we are tempted to 
think that the counsel of obedi- 
ence is easier for the religious be- 
cause of their rule of life. We for- 
get that the married have their 
rule of life also: the duties of our 
married state. Does not the coun- 
sel of obedience prompt us to do 
the work God has' given us, and 
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to do it with diligence, energy and 
joy; doing each task of the mo- 
ment calmly; doing one thing at a 
time; leaving the success of our 
endeavors in God’s hands; doing 
all things, so far as we can, with 
the deliberate consciousness that 
this is what God wants us to be 
doing at this particular moment? 

Whether we are washing dishes 
or clothes, mopping a floor, mend- 
ing a dress, straightening a room, 
buying groceries, selling merchan- 
dise, sitting in a committee meet- 
ing, giving orders or taking them 
—are we not first and foremost 
doing God’s will for us as of that 
moment? 

Our common goal is sanctity, 
and sanctity is doing God’s will 
according to our state of life. Just 
as the Father appointed a task for 
Christ, so He has appointed a task 
for each of us. We are to bear 
fruit, to be His witness—in this na- 
tion, in our community, at this 
specific period in world history, 
under these particular circum- 
stances. If we had all the wisdom 
of all the angels of heaven, we 
could not choose for ourselves a 
better time, place and circum- 
stances in which to live, in which 
to become saints. And we can 
confidently expect to be saints—if 
we trust and love and follow the 
Divine blueprint. 

Obedience, and trust also, be- 
come easier if we can only bring 
ourselves to understand that the 
all-wise, all-powerful, all-good, all- 
loving God has planned our lives 


for. us, at least permissively, in 
every smallest detail. Our work is 
to follow the plan with childlike 
trust, knowing that God is truly 
our Father, knowing that the love 
of Christ for us is infinitely deep- 
er and more tender even than 
was the love of His own Mother 
for Him. 

Our first duty as husbands and 
wives, therefore, is to be the best 
husbands and wives we can. Our 
duty as mothers and fathers is to 
guide our children with love and 
patience, to be the best mothers 
and fathers we can. God wants to 
be served by families through the 
family, through the identification 
with Christ of husband, wife and 
children. 

Just as the saints sanctified 
themselves by doing the tasks He 
gave them — not the tasks they 
chose for themselves—so it is with 
us, the married. 

St. Francis de Sales wrote: 
“Charity alone can place us in per- 
fection. But obedience, chastity 
and poverty are the three princi- 
pal means to attain it. Obedience 
consecrates our hearts; chastity, our 
bodies; and poverty, our means to 
the love and service of God.” 

To make us perfect, it is not 
necessary that these virtues be 
vowed, as they are in the religious 
life. Rather, as St. Francis clearly 
states “provided they be observed 
. « . they will make us perfect.” . 

So, it all comes down to loye; 
to love, which in God’s goodness 
is possible for everyone. 


THE cur- 
tain went up for 
King of Hearts 
two years ago 
there was even 
more excitement 
on Broadway 
than usual. King 
of Hearts was 
written by Jean 


ed by her husband, Walter, the 
drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. A failure or even 
a mediocre success would shadow 
her reputation as a promising 
playwright and his reputation as 
an outstanding critic. 

The audience roared’ with 
laughter at line after line and 
‘scene after scene. The critics— 


‘who roar with indignation, but 


THE KERRS 
OF BROADWAY 


A successful writer-director 
team, they are also good parents 


Condensed from The Sign 


Kerr and direct- 


Philip J. Scharper 


never laughter—smiled broadly. 
King of Hearts was a hit. 

The next day the Kerrs’ phone 
rang early and rang again, and 
again, and again. King of Hearts 
was sold to Paramount. The title 
was changed to That Certain Feel- 
ing, starring Bob Hope, and the 
film is now convulsing audiences 
from coast to coast. Within two 
weeks Jean and Walter had 26 
offers to do musicals. They were 
fully established as “the Kerrs of 
Broadway.” 

Ten years ago they were the 
Kerrs of Cath- 
olic Univer- 
sity, where 
Walter's 
teaching and 
direc tin g 
and Jean's 


The Sign (November, ’66), Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 25 
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comedies were bringing national 
fame to the Speech and Drama 
Department. 

Jean and Walter had met when 
he was an instructor in the Drama 
Department and she was one of 
his students. Jean says she mar- 
ried Walter because she thought 
it might help in passing his exams. 
It didn’t work, however; Walter 
never gave his wife a pre-exam 
hint and continued to ask “impos- 
sible questions” in his classes. The 
only concession he ever made, ac- 
cording to Jean, was to take care 
of the baby’s 2 a.m. feeding in the 
months before her final exams. He 
would rise at the first cry from the 
infant, go down to the kitchen 
and return with a bottle in one 
hand and a textbook for Jean in 
the other. 

After Jean’s completion of her 
graduate studies, she and Walter 
remained at Catholic University, 
where bath their family and fame 
grew. Three of their four children 
were born in Washington—Chris- 
topher and the twins, John and 
Colin. Jean turned to writing 
plays for the Catholic University 
Theater. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay was bought instantly for 
the amateur market; The Song of 
Bernadette and Jenny Kissed Me 
made the long journey from Cath- 
olic University to Broadway. The 
latter is still a favorite on the sum- 
mer circuit. Jean and Walter 


then combined their talents to 
write Touch and Go, a musical 
revue which was first performed 


March 
at the University and then, played 
for a season in New York and 
London. 

In 1950 Walter took a year's 
leave of absence from teaching, 
and he and Jean took the family 
to New York. Walter became 
Drama Critic for The Common- 
weal, and Jean began to write 
King of Hearts (in collaboration 
with Eleanor Brooke) in the odd 
minutes left over from caring. for 
her family, recently nikeegel. by 
the birth of Gilbert. : 

Walter’s reviews soon made him 
recognized as a “critic’s critic.” 
After two years on The Common- 
weal, he took over the critic’s col- 
umn on the New York Herald Tri- 
bune and soon established a repu- 
tation as one of the country’s fore- 
most critics. 

Jean and Walter have recently 
finished a new musical which is 
slated for production this year. 
While this work was being com- 
pleted, they also found time to 
build a doghouse (ranch style) for 
“Kelly,” the Irish terrier they had 
bought for the boys; Walter fin- 
ished a crisp and critical book on 
modern drama, and Jean wrote 
the script for the TV Omnibus 
production of Molnar’s The Good 
Fairy and began work on a musi- 
cal version of Cleveland Amory’s 
The Last Resorts. 

These facts represent the “pub- 
lic” Jean Kerr, who can be known 
by reading the newspapers ‘and 
magazines. But they tend to con- 
ceal the Jean Kerr known to her 
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husband, her children, and her 
friends. For the private Jean Kerr 
fits all the old-fashioned phrases— 
she is a good friend, a good wife, 
a good mother, and to these 
‘Careers Jean brings the same en- 
thusiasm and energy which mark 
her writing. 

_ Jean refuses to underestimate 
her children. From their infancy 
on, she deals with them with re- 
spect—not only for their “rights” 
but-also for their potentialities. 

Since both parents are writers, 
it is not surprising that the Kerr 
children show an early interest in 
the written word. Christopher, at 
the age of 10%, has already written 
some respectable poetry. His fav- 
orite subjects are the Blessed Sac- 
rament, school experiences, and 
the seasons. 

The twins are similarly concern- 
ed with the area of communica- 
tions. After their first day in the 
first grade, John was discovered 
on the sofa — evening paper in 
hand—tears in eyes. When ques- 
tioned, he answered dolefully: 
“I've been in school one whole 
day, and I still can’t read the 
newspaper.” Gilbert, 3%, speaks 
little, and is the object of his 
brothers’ semantic concern; the 
twins practice reading to him, and 
Christopher tries out his poetry on 
the inscrutable Gilbert. To all 
that is read to him, be it from 
Mother Goose or Christopher Kerr, 
Gilbert has but one, unvarying re- 
‘sponse. He merely shakes his 
head slowly from side to side, a 


trait which makes Jean suspect 
that he will grow up to be a drama 
critic. 

Long a star student in the do-it- 
yourself school, Jean makes 
drapes, sands and refinishes fur- 
niture, and upholsters chairs. In 
the first days of her marriage she 
decided her apartment would look 
better with cornices on the win- 
dows. She tacked Jello boxes to 
each side of the window and 
stretched the material over them. 

In a sense, Jean backed into 
the theater through the kitchen 
door. While she liked cooking and 
most of the chores connected with 
a home, she never liked house- 
cleaning. She decided she wanted 
a maid. Maids, of course, cost 
money and Jean had less money 
for a maid than desire for one. 
She reviewed the possibilities and 
decided that she did have an abil- 
ity to write. With the maid on her 
mind, she wrote her first play. 


She sold the play and hired the. 


maid. Actually she hired more 
than a maid — she hired Mabel, 
who is also part-time cook and 
full-time counselor for the whole 
family. From that time on, when- 
ever she wanted something for 
the house she would sit down and 
write a play for the school or ama- 
teur market. Jean even forgets the 
titles of some of them and can re- 
call them only by what she bought 
with the royalties. She refers to 
her second as “Automatic 


Washer,” her third play as “Living 
Room Rug,” and her favorite play 
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from those early days is “Modern- 
ize the Kitchen.” If Jean ever 
comes to write her autobiography 
she might well call it From Sears 
Roebuck to Broadway. 

In addition to her own busy 
careers as mother, homemaker, 
and playwright, Jean also shares 
the careers of her husband. Be- 
hind Walter in all of his successful 
efforts as critic, director, author, 
and playwright stands a woman 
who is herself successful in many 
of these fields. Even critics need 
a critic, and no one reads Wal- 
ter’s reviews with greater interest 
or more critical eye than Jean. 

When Walter and Jean are col- 
laborating on a play, they delib- 
erately treat each other like sus- 
picious strangers rather than hus- 
band and wife. This enables them 
to be hard on each other's ideas 
and easy on each other’s feelings. 
As a result, both Jean and Walter 
are in full agreement on every 
act, character, and line that goes 
into the play. If Walter is trying 
out a completely new idea, Jean 
resorts to the “uninterested stran- 
ger” approach. She stretches out 
on the sofa with a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue. If an idea of Walter's 
can tear her away from the cata- 
logue, then she knows it is good. 

It is characteristic of Jean that 
she is generous with what she has 
least of—her time. She is always 


able to listen to the problems of 
her friends. But she is more than 
a mere listener; the same imagina- 
tion which enables her to create 
fictional characters enables her to 
feel a real sympathy with another. 
And, with that practicality which 
is as characteristic of her as the 
slight tilt of her nose, she is usual- 
ly able to offer a sensible solution 
to the problem she both under- 
stands and feels. 

This same warmth and concern 
for people characterize her con- 
versation. Jean’s wit has become 
famous, not only along Broadway, 
but across the nation as a result 
of her many appearances on such 
TV shows as Down You Go, 
What's the Story? and the Jack 
Paar Show. But she is never witty 
at someone else’s expense. Ideas, 
not reputation, are her target, and 
her aim is good. She is like the 
marksman who can shoot the but- 
tons off a coat without harming 
the one who wears it. The only 
person she ever turns her wit upon 
is herself. 

That fact, I think, is the clue 
to the real Jean Kerr. Those who 
know her best don’t really think 
of her as a successful playwright 
or a sparkling conversationalist. 
They think of her as that remark- 
able person who has so many 
thoughts for others that she has 
none left for herself. 


All any grownup expects of an adolescent is that he act like 
an adult and be satisfied to be treated like a child—John Gran in 
the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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Parents” 


Helpers 


“1 Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


‘ This letter concerns my three 


children, aged 12, fourteen and 
fifteen. 

'- My only daughter is a Fresh- 
man in high school and an aspir- 
ant in a teaching Order. She has 
talked for years of being a Sister 
and they will accept her now. I 
would be proud of her being a 
Sister if that is truly her vocation. 
But she writes such little note-like 
letters and she is so far away that 
we feel she is already lost to us. 
She visited us for five days at 
Christmas. I was thrilled to have 
her home. All she talked of was 
what “they” would be doing at 
this time or that time. She does 
not seem to miss us (this hurts), 
and is not in the least lonely. 

Our oldest son is a seminarian 
in a Mission Seminary; we see him 
once a month. Our youngest son 
is twelve and planning on leaving 
us in two years to enter another 
Seminary. 

My husband is not a Catholic 
but always has gone to Mass with 
us and we have had family Rosary. 
From this you can gather that we 
are a close and loving family. 

My husband and I realize that 
tve have really been responsible 
for the choice each of our children 
has made — but the long, empty 
days are so lonely. Please tell me 


something to ease the hurt of los- 
ing all my children. Don't say I 
will get over it. Mothers are moth- 
ers forever—not only while chil- 
dren are under the same roof. 


It was indeed a privilege and an 
honor to hear from a person whom 
God has blessed so signally as He 
has blessed you. Thank you for 
writing. 

I am answering your answer in 
this column—not because many 
mothers will have your problem 
(that is reserved for the very few 
whom the Master selects in His 
own way), but because it is so in- 
spiring. And all of us need in- 
spiration. 

You say you won't get over it. 
Since my mother and father gave 
their children to God, I know how 
you feel. The cost is great, the 
sacrifice real. The pain of sep- 
aration probably does not grow 
less; I suspect it may increase as 
parents grow older. 

Momentarily, perhaps, your 
daughter may appear to have for- 
gotten you. When we leave we 
are so young, so idealistic, and it 
| 
This is Sister Dominic’s final Par- 
ents’ Helpers column. The press 
of her other duties has made it im- 


possible for her to continue with 
the column. 
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seems such a Wonderful Adven- 
ture.’ In’ the spiritual ardor of our 
roma dreams we are not only 
eroicwe are also human and 
therefore selfish. In our own first 
glow we fail to realize our par- 
ents’ pain. In fact, we do not know 
what holiness is, and therefore we 
have not developed compassion. 

But religious life is a refining 
process. Bit by bit the selfishness 
is worn off, bit by bit the idealism 
made practical common sense 
reaching to the stars. And as we 
grow close to God we see, in His 
light, the nobility, the astounding 
self-sacrifice, the glorious and 
glowing unselfishness of our par- 
ents. As our own faith is deep- 
ened we begin to catch some 
faint glimpse of that marvellous 
faith of our parents who divested 
themselves of all that God might 
be glorified. 

It is in the light of the faith of 
our parents — a faith that is a 
burnt-out sacrifice —that we see 
God and that we really begin to 
give ourselves to Him. Without 
the heroic example of our parents 
many of us would never really 
reach across the void of material- 
ism into the Hands of God. “The 
world is too much with us”—but 
our parents gave their all: their 
joy, their laughter, their light, 
their young voices and their light 
steps, their plans and their hopes, 
that we might give glory to God 
and save souls. And because they 
gave so much—we give tool 


March 


A time and a day come when 
we realize what our parents have 
sacrificed, when we come to know 
what loneliness is. And then, in 
the depths of our own pain, seeing 
that we have cost them so dear, 
our own hearts are broken open 
to the needs of the souls who 
come to us and whom God has 
commended to our care. Because 
we begin to gauge the depths of 
our parents’ pain, we come to un- 
derstand the universal pain of the 
world. It is then we can give 
sympathy—the real sympathy that 
makes the tears flow from _tor- 


tured, pain-weary eyes as we 
bring some troubled soul the 
solace of understanding and 
peace. It is then we can comfort, 


then we can bring souls back to 
God. Then we become the Listen- 
ers of the World, being the recep- 
tacle for all the pains which tor- 
ment the world. And in every 
work that we do, our parents have 
the biggest share. 

Meantime, our parent’s peace 
increases along with their glory. 
Never have I seen greater happi- 
ness than that shining on the face 
of a mother as she assists at her 
son’s first Mass. Never have I 
witnessed greater joy than that 
glowing from the eyes of a moth- 
er listening to her daughter's final 
vows. Never have I met parents 
happier and prouder in their old 
age than those who, looking about 
them, see that they glorify God in 
their children. 
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Another to remember. 
Those sons and daughters who 
enter religious life will always be 
yours, as they realize ever anew 
their debt of gratitude to you in 
God. Those who marry will even- 
tually belong primarily to their 
families. Could it be otherwise? 

Because He has called all your 
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children, God has destined you 


for greater loneliness than’ many 
other mothers; He has. asked -from 
you a_ keener sacrifice—and He 
will bless you even on this: earth 
with a satisfaction and a content- 
ment beyond anything you now 
imagine. Meantime—pray for all 
of us; we need it. 


Every Christian parent must pray to God to have at least one 
of the children called to His service.—Pope Pius XII, 


“You’re wasting your time. 
It’s washable wallpaper” 
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FEATURE BOOK CONDENSATION 


MERRY 


Condensed from the book 
SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C. 
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L IFE in a contemplative monastery is a great mystery . 
to most of us — Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Why do ees 
girls enter these monasteries, what kind of thoughts do they 
have, what do they do all day? We think, for some reason, _ 
that the lives of these sisters must be awfully dull and monot- 
onous, that they must be lonesome and unhappy. 

Sister Mary Francis answers these questions in this book, 
and shows how mistaken these impressions are. After this 
glimpse of the cloister, you may well come to the conclusion 
that these nuns are about the most relaxed and well-balanced 
people you could find in a world not much noted for these 
qualities. And the most unaffectedly merry. 

No better book could be found to read during the month 
of March which is annually observed as vocation month. 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


HE MORNING of November 
9, 1948. was a cold one 

for Roswell, New Mexico. 
Nine of us Poor Clare nuns were 
arriving to found a new monastery 
the invitation of Archbishop 
‘Byme of Santa Fe. That meant 
one more tiny shoot springing out 
of the 700-year-old tree which St. 
Francis planted the midnight of 
March 19, 1212, when he invested 
lovely 18-year-old St. Clare with 
a grey habit, white cord and black 
‘ veil, and called her “the first of 
wy Poor Ladies.” 

We were eager for our first 
glimpse of New Mexico and im- 
‘patient to see our beloved Mother 
‘Abbess and the Novice Mistress, 
who had been in Roswell since 
August, working, planning, super- 
vising alterations and additions on 


the big white farmhouse which 
was to become the monastery. 
The farmhouse must have 
thrown out its frame chest to the 
utmost limit that morning, for we 
caught our breath and solemnly 
agreed it was the most_ beautiful 
place we had ever seen. Actually, 
it was and is just a plain white 
frame building with a roguish red 
roof. An old-fashioned porch runs 
across the front and half of one 
side. The roof leaks when it rains, 
and nothing will prevail upon 
some of the windows to let them- 
selves be opened. But love trans- 
figures everything, and we were 


_Tich in love that morning. 


The nuns soon fell to wark to 
make a proper enclosure out of 
that house, and often the house 
rang with their laughter. For, af- 


A Right to Be Merry, by Sister Mary Francis, P.C., 212 pp., copyright 
1956 and published at $3.00 by Sheed and Ward, I 
840 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ter years of order in the big Chi- 
cago monastery from which we 
came, everything was suddenly 
fantastically out of line. Nuns have 
a time for everythin Be a place for 
everything, a way of doing every- 
thing that comes to seem like part 
of the deposit of faith. Now there 
was no place for anything! This 
was all very confusing, but it had 
something vital to do with our joy 
those first months. 

During our first recreations, 
Mother Abbess used to regale us 
with the strange things she and 
the Novice Mistress had encoun- 
tered in their sallyings-forth into 
the world after 40-some years be- 
hind enclosure walls. We went 
weak with laughter as they des- 
cribed how they had boarded their 
first bus in Roswell, nodded re- 
spectfully to the bus-driver, 
glanced interestedly at the box at 
his side with such strange slits at 
the top, and seated themselves. 

Surely the two Poor Clares 
were distinct anachronisms to the 
driver, but he gallantly refused to 
smile. Neither did that prince 
among men comment when the 
Clares held a whispered confer- 
ence over the curious fact that no 
one had come around to take up 


fares and the equally odd pheno-. 


menon of strange business tran- 
sactions at the “box,” with Mother 
Abbess at length instructing her 
companion to present the driver 
with a quarter. He  obligingly 
changed it into two dimes and a 


March 
nickel, but one doubts that he was 
prepared for his Poor Clare fare to 
beam on him with a joyous: “Oh, 
thank you! God bless youl” 
pocket the change, and scud back 
to her abbess with the glad news 
of what a kingly race had sitten 
on the chairs of buses in these 
latter years. 

They told us, too, of the pic- 
turesque means God had chosen 
to manifest His preference about 
a location for the new monastery. 
With six sites under consideration, 
Mother Abbess and the Mistress 
were leaning toward the big white 
farmhouse and had intimated as 
much to a new friend in the city 
who made signs. Mother Abbess 
was still, however, conferring with 
the Holy Spirit and wishing He 
would point a direct arrow at one 
site — when He did! The next 
time the two pioneers rode out to 
inspect the big white house, there 
was a sign at the turn of the drive- 
way. “Monastery of the Poor 
Clares” it read, no matter how 
many times they blinked unbe- 
lievingly at it. They bought the 

“monastery.” 

Some might attribute this to an 
old sign maker's deafness. We 
credit it to the acute hearing of 
the Holy Spirit when two Poor 
Clares asked Him where to estab- 
lish their new monastery. 


W uar sort or girl elects to 
narrow the outer compass of 
her life to three or four walled-in 
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acres? The neurotic? The love-lorn 
and disappointed? The selfish and 
shiftless? The social misfit? Such 
notions find easy quarter in many 
minds, but it needs only a little 
common sense to reveal them all 
as preposterous. 

Just fancy 25. neurotic women 
rubbing shoulders all the days of 
their lives in a cloister. The place 
would blow up! And the insur- 
ance agency could write it up as 
“spontaneous combustion.” A 
healthy set of nerves is indispen- 
sable in the cloister. 

I was 16 when I knew I had 
to be a Sister. I was 20 when I 
realized God wanted me in the 
cloister. When I went to the Jesuit 
Father who was then librarian at 
the university where I was a stu- 
dent, and told him I thought I 
should be a _ contemplative, I 
waited for him to tell me 
something of the penances of the 
cloister. I was certainly not pre- 
pared for what he did say. 

“Ever have visions?” Father in- 
quired pleasantly. I started, I 
blinked, I swallowed, “Why, n— 
no,” I gasped. “Oh. Have you had 
any revelations from our Lord?” 
I was now completely taken aback 
and felt I was revealing the whole 
of my drab ordinariness when I 
looked into Father’s searching eyes 
and gave him a second, even 
smaller “No, Father.” “Oh. Any 
messages from our Lady?” he ask- 
ed. I felt this must be his last 
faint hope, and I knew that I 


could not fulfill it. I heard my own 
voice revealing my _nondescript- 
ness with painful accuracy. 

“No, Father. I am a very ordi- 
nary person. I want to enter the 
cloister because I think God is ask- 
ing me. I like to dance and I like 
to sing. I love people and I love 
this university. I like books and 
I'd like to teach. And I would not 
give up any one of these things 
for anything less than God.” I 
added the tragic truth again. “But 
I never had any visions.” 

“Good,” Father said. And he 
laughed. Then he began to out- 
line the qualities requisite for a 
contemplative vocation. He spoke 
at length of a love for silence and 
interior prayer. He spoke at equal 
length of a sense of humor. 

A sense of humor is what bal- 
ances the mysteries of joy and 
sorrow. The ability to see through 
things and to know what is im- 
portant and what is not, what is 
to be endured and why, what is 
to be tolerated out of compassion 
and what is to be extirpated out 
of duty, is dependent on one’s 
sense of humor. A group of dour 
females with their jaws set grimly 
for “perfection” and their nerves 
forever in a jangle would turn a 
cloister into a psychopathic ward. 
The gay, high-spirited girl with a 
feeling for the splendid sense of 
things and the delicious nonsense 
of things is the one most likely to 
persevere in the enclosure. Neuro- 
tics? No, not for the enclosure. 
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Equally preposterous is the idea 
that the cloister is some sort of 
female “Foreign Legion.” Girls do 
not enter cloisters to forget the 
world, but to remember it always 
in every smallest sacrifice, every 
prayer, every penance. Just the 
thought of a score of lovelorn 
maidens, locked in an enclosure 
and sighing their way to sanctity, 
is so ridiculous that one wonders 
how anyone could possibly give it 
a mental nod. 

The case of the selfish and 
shiftless deserves an even briefer 
hearing. The contemplative life is 
a full, joyous, beautiful life, but 
it is not an easy one. The Poor 
Clare not glad to make her tired 
way to the dormitory after eve- 
ning Compline is the Poor Clare 
not yet born. Her days begins be- 
fore 2 a.m., and its chants and 
prayers are punctuated with gar- 
dening, sewing, sweeping and 
scrubbing, washing and _ ironing, 
singing and study, typing and 
painting—among other things. 

-And then the social misfit. A 
girl not fit for the world is cer- 
tainly not fit for the cloister. The 
girl who goes to the enclosure “to 
get away from it all” will most 
likely be shown to the exit shortly. 

What is the point of offering 
God: the “sacrifice” of what we 
ourselves despise? St. Clare did 
not loathe her satin gowns, her 
laughing sisters, her castle home. 
But she loved God so much more, 
that she gave Him all these lesser 


loves with a gay and singing heart. 
We see her fine sense of drama, 
her perfect sense of values, when 
she dresses herself in her very 
richest apparel, her most sparkling 
jewels, to go to the mean little 
chapel of St. Mary of the Angels 
to give them away. 

I can see St. Clare that night 
when our Order was born, so 
young, so gifted, so utterly lovely. 
The young swains the city, 
tapping their toes, and each hop- 
ing for a glance of favor from her. 
Favorone, her father, dreaming of 
a brilliant alliance for his beauti- 
ful daughter. And Clare herself, 
kneeling in that poor little chapel, 
her satin and jewels making a pool 
of light around her as St. Francis 
stands before her in his patched 
habit and bare feet, waiting to 
sign her as his daughter. Would 
anyone call St. Clare a social mis- 
fit? 

The point is, God remains the 
Master of the souls He has creat- 
ed. Who of us will dare to object 
if He wants certain souls entirely 
for Himself? It is a glorious thing 
to be His. 

In my own case, as in the case 
of so many others, enclosure has 
given me the fulfillment of what 
I had thought it must necessarily 
abort. “I like to dance and I like 
to sing,” I had told the Jesuit 
priest. And at that very moment, 
God saw my bare feet dancing 
around the rude manger Sister 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Misleading symptoms of sinusitis 
7 lead many to believe that they 
= have this affliction when they actually 


have some other minor trouble 


THOSE TROUBLESOME 
HOLES 


IN YOUR HEAD 


INUSITIS, or the in- 

flammation of the 
complex bony caverns within 
the human skull surrounding the 
nose and eyes, is admittedly a 
eommon affliction. However, it is 
blamed frequently for more than 
its just share of human misery. 

- For example, a neighbor told 
his barber one day about sharp 
pains that he got high up in his 
cheekbone, especially when his 
head got stuffed up. The barber 
convinced him that he had a sinus 
condition, and gave the man what 
he believed was a sure-fire rem- 
edy. It consisted of atomizing 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


a certain proprietary preparation 
into his nostrils three times a day. 
Before the first week of this ex- 
periment was over, our neighbor 
saw his doctor, who discovered 
that he was rapidly giving him- 
self a bad case of sinusitis via the 
atomizing treatment. His original 
pains came from an infected wis- 
dom tooth. 

Not long ago, I complained to 
the physician of a condition com- 
monly known as postnasal drip. 

“Could this be a condition lead- 
ing to sinusitis?” I asked. He re- 
laxed in a chair and gave me in~ 
formation that he has had to give 
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to many of his patients. 

“Now let me set you straight on 
ehronic sinusitis. In the first place, 
everyone has a postnasal drip to 
some degree.’ It’s just as normal, 
in fact, for the mucous membrane 
lining in your nose to secrete 
mucus as it is for your skin to 
produce perspiration or the glands 
in your eyelids to discharge tears. 
About a quart of water daily flows 
from the nose into the stomach. 
Mucus that flows in the direction 
of the throat serves many purpos- 
es, including that of moistening 
the air taken into the lungs. There 
is no justification for hacking and 
coughing in an effort to dispose of 
material that nature expects you 
to swallow. Anxiety over this 
one symptom of sinusitis is respon- 
sible for many persons worrying 
themselves into something really 
serious. 

“Another point about sinuses,” 
continued this doctor, “is that a 
person who complains frequently 
of difficult nasal breathing, need 
not have sinusitis at all. This 
symptom, in the absence of a head 
cold, is frequently the result of an 
injury to the nose, the most com- 
mon being a fracture of the nasal 
septum, the partition that divides 
the nose into two cavities. The 
original accident may have oc- 
eurred during childhood, and only 
as the bones of the face grew and 
developed did the obstruction be- 
come pronounced enough to affect 
the breathing. 

“Then, too, the most misleading 
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symptom of all is the plugging of 
nose due to tt 
at all uncommon for an allergy to 
swell waterclogged nasal mem- 
branes until breathing through the 
nose is stopped completely, and 
the sense of smell is affected. Al- 
lergies have been known to pro- 
duce headaches, and contribute to 
sleepless nights, fatigue and ner- 
vous exhaustion, without a condi- 
tion of chronic sinusitis being 
present.” 

The most important thing in the 
treatment of sinusitis, therefore, is 
an accurate diagnosis of the symp- 
toms to make certain the patient’s 
complaints of pain and discomfort 
are coming from infected and in- 
flamed sinuses and not from some 
other minor trouble that produces 
similar aches and pains. 

The sinus cavities, even though 
they are the harborers of many in- 
fectious germs, are necessary for 
many vital reasons. For one thing, 
the human anatomy would be very 
top-heavy without them. Our 
necks would have to be about 
double their normal size to sup- 
port a skull without air cavities, 
Then, too, the sinus air-pockets 
make possible our resonating hu- 
man voices. They serve as safety 
traps for foreign particles that get 
past the nostrils. They do a good 
job of warming up inhaled air be- 
fore it is sent to the lungs. The 
frontal sinuses lie directly above 
the eyes; the maxillary sinuses (or 
antrumes) are below the eyes on 
each side of the nose. The eth- 
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moid cavities lie deeper between 
the nose and inner parts of the 
eyes, the sphenoids deeper still, 
behind the nose, at the base of the 
skull. 
Two major factors are respon- 
sible for lingering of sinus infec- 
tions. The cavities are not easy to 
get at for treatment. And bac- 
teria, including the types normally 
present in the throat and nasal air 
nee. find the mucous mem- 
rane linings in the sinus cavities 
warm and fertile nesting places. 
In addition, other disease organ- 
isms—those responsible for the 
common cold, flu, measles, scarlet 
fever and pneumonia, like to hide 
out in the sinuses. 

When an infection takes root in 
the membrane of a sinus cavity, 
inflammation and swelling occur 
that are not unlike that of a boil 
on the exterior of the skin. Such 
an infection may produce a char- 
acteristic thick yellow or even 
greenish discharge. Here you have 
the beginning of what is known as 
acute sinusitis, which begins like 
a severe head cold. 

When swelling progresses to the 
point where the sinus apertures 
are closed, then drainage becomes 
cut off completely. This leads to 
increasingly congested sinus cavi- 
ties, and progressively greater 
pressures causing severe head 
pains. At this point the infection 
is locked-in, and surgery may be 
necessary to clean it out. . 

As a matter of fact, the most 
frequent cause of sinusitis is the 


common cold, that sets up condi- 
tions tending to obstruct’ easy 
drainage of the sinuses, Once im- 
planted, germs may continue to 
grow, depending on their own vir- 
ulence and the resistance of the 
host. The latter is important. It 
may be the deciding factor in 
many cases. This is the reason 
the physician studies the patient's 
general physical condition. Be- 
cause a healthy body is the best 
rotection against disease, people 
with sinusitis should try to keep 
in good physical condition. _ 
Less common causes of sinus in- 
fection are working in smoky, 
dusty atmospheres, experiencing 
frequent extremes of temperatures, 
and swimming. Immersion of the 
head has the inevitable result ‘of 
filling the sinuses with water. In 
most people, it runs out freely 
and no harm is done, but in some 
the involuntary “irrigation” results 
in infection. 
Neither medical treatment nor 
surgical operations can be regard- 
ed as brilliant and invariable suc- 
cesses for the treatment of sinus- 
itis. The usual local treatment 
brings only tsaiporary relief. 
Washing out an antrum, which 
necessitates puncturing a _ bone, 
may do some good, but this partic- 
ular treatment usually has to be 
repeated, 
Years ago the X-ray ‘treatment 
of sinus disease was introduced 
with good results. Not much is 
heard of it nowadays, yet in some 
conditions it may be more’ effec- 
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tive than nasal ing, mists and 
bits of cotton chemical 
solutions and rammed up into the 
nose. 

Until recently, therefore, most 
treatments for sinusitis were about 
as successful as the numerous pre- 
scriptions for combatting colds: 
they relieved some of the attend- 
ant discomforts but did not de- 
stroy the cause. Techniques in- 
cluded the use of moist heat, de- 
compression chambers, diathermy, 
periodic drainage, sedatives, and 
extremely drastic surgery in ad- 
vanced cases in addition to X-rays. 

' The sulfa drugs and penicillin, 
as well as some of the newer and 
more powerful drugs like aureo- 
mycin, are making the battle with 
sinusitis less of a problem. They 
are now being ne in a two-way 
attack. First, they may be given 
internally, that is by mouth or in- 
jection beneath the skin. In this 
way they are carried to all parts 
of the blood stream. Dosage is 
controlled so that an adequate 
blood level of the drug being used 
is maintained at all times. As a 
result, a 2-hour-a-day bombard- 
ment of the infecting germs is pos- 
sible. In addition, these germ 
killers can be applied locally in 
the form of solutions, powders or 
sprays. Infected sinuses can be 
irrigated at regular intervals. A 
special form of penicillin spray, 
known as aerosol penicillin, which 
is an extremely finely divided 
mist, has proven of special value 
in many cases. 


Most frequently, victims of si- 
nusitis take their painful head- 


aches out on the geography and 
the climate. “If I could find a 
job in a climate,” you'll hear 


them say, “I could clear up this 
head of mine for good.” 

Medical science’s answer to the 
climate cure for sinusitis is disap- 
pointing. Physical well-being and 
specific germ-fighting drugs are 
what kill infections, not climate. 
Climate can play a part only 
in so far as it may or may not 
help you to better health. 

There is no one region in this 
country where sinus infections and 
other respiratory ailments are not 
observed. It is true that some 
persons who move from a region 
where there are extreme and 
abrupt changes of temperature to 
some part of the country where 
the temperature remains more con- 
stant throughout the year will ex- 
perience improvement their 
condition. However, this can nev- 
er be assured, and often people 
who make such a move may even 
feel worse. 

In the vast majority of cases, 
the cure for sinusitis is available 
but it is not likely to be found in 
a package behind the counter of 
the corner drugstore. Rather, it 
lies in the hands of a competent 
physician who is equipped and 
qualified to apply safe methods of 
nasal irrigation and call upon the 
latest and best drugs to clean the 
bugs out of the most important 
holes in your head. 


Condensed from 
Parents’ Magazine 


Marjorie S. Hildebrand 


i EDTIME. Johnny's mother 

reflected upon the angelic 
look of her son, almost-six, who, 
freshly bathed, lay relaxed in his 
bed, carefree. She heard his pray- 
ers, then bent to kiss the scrubbed 
cheek. 

“Was I a good boy today, Mom- 
my?” Suddenly the bright, blue 
eyes were searching her face. 

“Why, yes—” His mother 
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Stop and listen open heart- 
edly when a troubled child | 
is trying to tell the truth 


thought back over the day. Came 
when called, no rude remarks, 
helped his little brother. “Yes, I'd 
say you were a very good boy, 
honey.” 

Thus reassured, Johnny’s 
fession tumbled out. “I didn’t 
mean to break one of your good 
goblets, but I opened the cup- 
board to get a glass and—well, it 
just sorta fell out. Tm sorry, 
Mom.” 

“My best crystal Oh, Johnny!” 
his mother heard her voice rise. 
“They were so expensive. And 
what were you doing in that cup- 
board anyhow? You know per- 
fectly well the everyday glass- 
“But I cleaned up all the piecés 
and threw them away. I didn’t cut 
myself either.” He was sitting up 
in bed now, eyeing her hopefully. 

No doubt about it: his mother 
was upset. Johnny could be so 
careless. Still, she was torn be- 
tween her exasperation and a cer- 
tain admiration for his admission. 
Breaking the goblet was an acci- 
dent, of course, and yet Johnny, 
realized he was responsible too— 
and felt he must square things be- 
fore his mother found out. mY 

His mother sat down on the 
edge of her son’s bed. “Accidents 
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do happen, Johnny,” she admitted, , 
“because sometimes we're not so 
eareful as we should be. But I 
appreciate your telling me the 
truth. It’s best to admit when 
— done something wrong, or 

roken something. No matter what 
happens, if you always tell me 
about it, I can trust you.” 

Because this was a wise mother, 
nothing more than a goblet was 
shattered and a small boy was set 
out on the path to truthfulness 
via a well-developed conscience. 
' It is the duty of adults to help 
the child’s developing conscience. 

When it has nagged him into a 
confession, it is up to the parent in 
whom he confides to walk the thin 
line between reproach and _for- 
giveness. The youngster must 
know he has done wrong, but also 
be assured it is over and done 
with and will not be held against 
him indefinitely. 

"My son’s kindergarten teacher 
first -brought home to me this im- 
portant point. Bruce informed me 
one ‘day that he had kicked the 
toys around and, therefore, the 
teacher had forbidden him to play 
with them for the rest of that day. 
I agreed with his teacher and tried 
to help him understand his punish- 
ment was no more than right. 
Next day he came home and said, 
“I told my teacher I was going to 
be a. good boy and not kick the 
toys any more and she patted my 
head and said ‘Of course you're 
going to be a good boy,’ and I am.” 
And‘he was. Her good sense and 


all-is-forgiven attitude saw to that. 

Never punish a child for telling 
the truth. We adults know, of 
course, that the truth does not al- 
ways lead to pleasantness; but 
until a child can understand the 
moral point involved; try to make 
truth-telling as painless as _pos- 
sible. 

When Mr. Jones pounds on 
your front door to report that the 
neighborhood gang, playing ball 
in the vacant lot next to his house, 
have broken a window, and he’s 
pretty sure your Jim was the bat- 
ter—well, you will ask Jim about 
it. Mr. Jones could be mistaken; 
but if he is right, the wise parent 
will make sure that if punishment 
seems necessary, it is given for the 
crime, not the confession. Let Jim 
know you are grateful for his 
truthfulness, but, if need be, he 
can pay for the broken glass out 
of his allowance or perhaps by cut- 
ting the Jones’ lawn. 

Children accept fair punish- 
ment and actually prefer to be 
truthful. They find it easier than 
trying to get by with a misdeed 
and being nagged by a guilty con- 
science. 

The ability to tell the truth, es- 
pecially when it means admitting 
a wrong, is a vital part of good 
character. But it does not just 
happen. This desirable trait must 
be car nurtured from toddler 
days. And part of that nurturing 
is to remember the children want 
to tell the truth—if we will listen 
and understand. 


The 


Poet of Married Love 


Coventry Patmore knew how to express 


what it means to be man and wife 


Condensed from Grail 


Lawrence V. Ryan 


HERE IS only one real poet 

of married love, and few 

persons could name him 
offhand. Dante? Shakespeare? 
Great love poets, yes, but not 
singers of the love of husband and 
wife. For Dante, though he ap- 
parently enjoyed connubial happi- 
ness with Gemma Donati, love 
was symbolized not by his wife, 
but by the immortal Beatrice Por- 
tinari of the Divine Comedy. And 
Shakespeare, the poet of charming 
young women in love, such as 
Viola and Portia and_ Rosalind 
will not pass muster either. The 
very nature of his comedies, end- 
ing as they do just as marriage be- 
gins, and his own running off to 
London while Anne Hathaway 
remained in Stratford to réar the 


family, disqualify him as a likely . 


bard of nuptial bliss. 
The one poet of married love, 
the one who really understood and 


could express what it means to be: 


man and wife, two in one flesh 
and one in spirit, is an almost. for- 
gotten Victorian, Coventry Pat- 
more. Almost forgotten, but not 
quite, for Patmore has always had 
admirers and 
since his death in 1896 at least 
one book about him has appeared. 
The publication of E. J. Oliver’s 
biography (Coventry Patmore, 
Sheed & Ward) provides a now 
introduction and interpretation for 
a generation most of whom have 
not yet heard of this poet and his 
work. 

As John Oliver shows, Patmore 
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was famous in his own time. One 
of his poems, The Angel in the 
House, sold a quarter of a million 
copies during his life — a best 
seller in any age. He was the 
friend of and considered a peer 
in literature by the greatest Vic- 
torians, among them Browning, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Rossetti. Late in his life, he at- 
tracted the attention of several 
younger poets, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Alice Meynell, Robert 
Bridges, and Francis Thompson. 
Patmore was a better poet than 
Cardinal Newman, Thompson, 
Mrs. Meynell, and perhaps even 
than Hopkins. His poems have 
always been available, since 1949 
in Frederick Page’s inexpensive 
and well-made’ edition (Oxford 
University Press). One of his prose 
works, The Rod, the Root, and 
the Flower, was called a master- 
piece by the critic Sir Herbert 
Read. Yet Patmore lacks the read- 
ers that his accomplishments de- 
serve. 

It could be that his poems have 
been neglected, as have so many 
things of the last century, because 
of the unfortunate label “Victo- 
rian.” The image conjured up in 
modern minds by that word has 
been one of a quaint, sentimental, 
overly respectable and over-stuff- 
ed society that had nothing to of- 
fer the twentieth century except 
bric-a-brac for the collectors of 
curios and antiques. 

But the younger generation has 
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recently begun to find in the era 
of “the widow at Windsor” more 
than red velvet curtains and flow 
ered magenta wallpaper. They 
have discovered the vigor and 
complexity of Victorian life as well 
as the vigorous and complex men 
and women who rose up to cope 
with the problems of a period 
which has been called “The Age 
of Paradox.” 

Among the most unusual and 
paradoxical persons to appear in 
the entire century was Patmore. 
He was a human enigma. Al- 
though he venerated virginity, he 
married three times, and each wife 
inspired in him a kind of writing 
that contrasted completely with 
her own personality. He devoted 
his life and his poetry to an ex- 
alted conception of womanhood 
and to the ideal of the equality 
of all mankind in nuptial and di- 
vine love, yet he dreaded the ap: 
proach of political democracy and 
the winning of equal rights by 
women. 

A man _ with such conflicting 
tendencies might be expected to 
write a mad and obscure kind of 
poetry. Surprisingly enough, ex- 
cept for a few lapses when politics 
are introduced as subject matter, 
that is exactly what Patmore’s 
poetry is not. He was a lifelong 
student of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and reading the Summa helped 
to keep his philosophy of love, de- 
rived in part from Plato, within 
the atmosphere of cool reason 
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wherein readers of his verse can 
breathe. Besides, Patmore consid- 
ered it his sole vocation as an ar- 
tist to reveal in simple poetic lan- 
guage the meaning of love and 
marriage. 

Sometimes his conscientious ef- 
fort to be clear and simple re- 
sulted in banality, but he spoke 
better than anyone else some of 
the greatest truths about the 
human condition. “Easy reading’s 
sometimes damned hard writing,” 
he complained in a letter to Ger- 
ard Hopkins in 1885. The Jesuit 
poet understood, for in diffidently 
suggesting revisions to be made in 
Patmore’s The Victories of Love, 
Hopkins had written of the ser- 
mon in verse with which the 
work ended: “There is such a 
world of wisdom and wit in this 
Wedding Sermon that I wish it to 
be as perfect and as lucid as it can 


Patmore was able to reveal, as 
a result of his pains, the poetry 
and the mystery of common 
things and everyday truths which 
the world neglects because it has 
grown too blase to notice the won- 
der of the ordinary. 


I vowd unvarying faith, and she, 
To whom in full I pay that vow, 
Rewards me with variety 
Which men of change can never 
know. 


A profound truth, and nowhere 
else so memorably phrased; the 
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lines say infinitely more than all 
the statistics of the marriage 
counsellors, who have just begun 
to rediscover this eternal verity. 
Another stanza that gives dignity 
and awe to married living is the 
following: 


Female and male God made the 
man; 
His image is the whole, not half; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Him- 
self, 


These verses are clues to the 
essential thought of Patmore’s 
poetry. He regarded himself as the 
first to have discovered, in these 
latter days of the world, that love 
of husband and wife is the way 
to everlasting Love, and he made 
it his mission to declare the mes- 
sage, to celebrate wedded love: 
“The first of themes, sung last of 
all.” Poets before him had travel- 
ed much in the realms of gold, 
but he asserted that “The richest 
realm of all the earth is counted 
still a heathen land.” 

Having settled upon this fact, 
Patmore published in 1854 and 
1856 the two parts of his most 
popular work, the long narrative 
poem entitled The Angel in the 
House. Oddly enough, the setting 
for this epic of courtship and 
marriage is the same as_ that 
chosen in the same decade by An- 
thony Trollope for his six Bar- 
chester novels — the close of Salis- 
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bury cathedral. As in Trollope’s 


‘fictional masterpieces, the appar- 


ent simplicity of Patmore’s poem 
should not deceive the reader into 
believing that nothing is to be 
gained from reading but idle 
amusement. In this homely tale of 
the wooing and winning of Hon- 
oria by Felix, the psychology of 
human love and passion is subtly 
portrayed. The “Preludes” intro- 
ducing each canto of the poem 
are magnificent, and worth a fam- 
ily’s reading aloud to one another 
for their beauty and their truth. 

Gerard Hopkins lamented, and 
rightly so, that too many readers 
liked The Angel in the House for 
the wrong reasons, that they 
thought it full of pretty  senti- 
ment and romantic love. But the 
author was far from sentimental 
about love: the Angel, as Alice 
Meynell said, was no over-ideal- 
ized woman, but Love Himself; 
the public with its untheologically 
feminine angels, not the poet, had 
made the misidentification. -Pat- 
more was a sound theologian, and 
his poetry is never fuzzy in 
thought. A true artist, he abomi- 
nated things false: 


For want of me the world’s course 
will not fail; 

When all its work is done, the lie 
shall rot; 

The Truth is great and shall pre- 
vail, 

When none cares whether it pre- 
vail or not. 
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The poet's full of the 
meaning of marriage. is expounded 
at the end of The. Victories | of 
Love, sequel to The Angel in the 
House, in the verse sermon so 
highly regarded by Hopkins. 
Here, while Patmore describes the 
three blessings of marriage as chil- 
dren, constancy, and mutual love, 
he stresses the meaning of mutual 
love, since it is a symbol of divine 
love. Although children are the 
“chief fount of union,” still “Love’s 
self the noblest offspring is,” for 
it prefigures the wedding of the 
bridegroom Christ with sponsa 
Det, the human soul. 

Excellent as are these earlier 
works of Patmore, he wrote his 
most splendid poetry after his 
second marriage. To the Unknown 
Eros, like his earlier poems, ap- 
peared in two books. The second 
of these, especially the Eros and 
Psyche odes, carries the glorifica- 
tion of marriage to mystical 
heights by seeking analogies be- 
tween divine and human love. It 
centers in the mystery of tho 
Blessed Virgin, supreme spouse of 
the Creator and the woman whom 
the poet realized his verse had 
been honoring all along. 

But more appealing is Book 
One where he celebrates his love 


for his deceased first wife. This 


book contains also his two best 


known odes, “The Toys,” and 
“Departure” (“It was not like your 
great and gracious ways!”) The 
reader who turns to The Unknown 
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Eros will discover a new glory in 
his own marriage. 

In an age gone prosaic or cyni- 
cal about love and marriage, par- 
ents who lack words to explain 
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the beauty of human love to chil- 
dren beginning to seek and court 
mates may do much worse than 
quote or read to them the verses 
of this poet. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME" 
by O. A. BATTISTA 


4 A man knows he’s doing right by his children when he finds 
himself trying to live up to their good example. 
* * 


When a smart wife wants to get to first base, she starts out 


’" by filling the home plate. 
* 


The trouble with many people who raise their standards of 
living is they do it on the installment plan. 
* 


The difference between a good cook and a successful cook is 
that a successful cook is one who can afford to have somebody 


else do it for her. 


How much it takes to love your neighbor increases the closer 


. your neighbor lives to you. 
* 


When a woman starts putting two and two together, she’s got 


your number. 
* 


One of the greatest pleasures a parent can experience is a full 


_ night’s sleep by the children. 
? 


A man who can’t boast anything but his ancestors is treading 


shallow ground. 


a 


v. 8S. Patent Office. 


A man’ s greatest asset is a wife who is mad about him. 
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While snow still swirls up North, major league baseball teams are. 
preparing to start another season 


JOHNNY ANTONELLI: 


Looking Toward 
Another Good Season 


By Dave Warner 


NortTH snow still swirls, 
and sports pages are giving 
the big space to the high school 
and college basketball tourna- 
ments and hockey and professional: 
playoffs. 

But more and more each day 
baseball is creeping into the pic- 
ture, for 16 major league clubs 
are getting ready to oil up their 
limbs neath the palms and citrus 
orchards of the Southland. 

Only someone like Nostradamus 
can tell you how these teams will 
finish up in the standings, but 
one pitcher who is looking to- 

ward another good season is. 
the New York Giants’ 
Johnny Antonelli. 

In a pre-season survey 
last year, it was written: 
“Big and easy left- 


tonelli won 21 games 


tabs. “an, in 1954 when the 
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Giants won the World Series and 
must do it again if the Giants hope 
to — the championship. Last 
= e had all the pitches—fast 

, curve, changeup—but lost 
more than he won (14-16). At 26, 
he is clearly due to regain old 
form, become one of the Giants’ 
No. 1 pitchers and one of the 
league’s big winners.” 

Well, Johnny did become the 
the Giants’ No. 1 pitcher and one 
of the league’s big winners with 
a 21-13 record and a 2.86 earned 
run average, also among the best 
in the league. But it wasn't 
enough to do much good for the 
Giants who finished far off the 
pace. 

But the season was something 
of another personal triumph for 
Antonelli who began the 1956 
campaign in an uphill way. By the 
time the All-Star team was chosen 
in July, Johnny had improved his 
record to 8-11 and had gained a 
spot on the Stars’ team principally 
because he was labelled All-Star 
material with a bad start. 

The story of Johnny Antonelli is 
an unusual story as success yarns 
of baseball players go. It is not 
the shopworn tale of the player 
who spent years in the minor 
leagues before reaching his peak 
in the majors. Nor is it the story 
of an athlete who went up to the 
majors, was sent down, then made 
@ triumphant return. 

In a sense Antonelli had his 
major league career handed to 
‘him on a gold platter. But be- 


cause he did get it that way, he — 


felt more heartaches than does the 
player struggling up through: the 
minors. 

The magnet of baseball first at- 
tracted Antonelli when he was a 
freshman in high school. There 
was this spring day when the 
school room windows were open. 
That afternoon Antonelli’s - high 
school baseball team was schiedul- 
ed to have its first tryouts. Every- 
thing was all right until the teach- 
er’s piercing voice broke into John- 
ny’s serene thoughts with: “You 
there Johnny Antonelli, you stop 
that day dreaming!” 

Well, Antonelli went on. to 
make his high school baseball 
team as a first baseman. It was 
later they found out Johnny could 
pitch. It wasn’t long before major 
league scouts with tempting bank- 
rolls found their way into Johnny’s 
home. 

Where other high school players 
struggled to get their foot in the 
door of the major leagues, Anton- 
elli was privileged to select. He 
had his choice of some of the 
juciest offers ever put before an 
athlete in the history of sports. 

He finally settled upon a re- 
ported $65,000 bonus for signing 
with the now defunct Boston 
Braves. 

But Johnny’s troubles were just 
starting. Sounds fantastic that a 
baseball player could be unhappy 
with that much money for just 
signing a contract to play in the 
majors. Especially since he knew 
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he could not be sent down. to the 
minors right away. ; 

Johnny, though, was an unhap- 
py boy. For one thing, he did 
not have the proper seasoning to 
play in the majors. Under base- 
ball’s bonus rule, he could not 
sent to the minors. wet 

So Johnny just suffered. He 
suffered jeering remarks from jeal- 
ous teammates. He suffered the 
agony of warming the bench, 
knowing in his heart he wasn’t 
good enough to pitch in the ma- 
jors, not just yet. 

The very first year Antonelli 
joined the Braves, they won the 
pennant, in 1948. But when the 
Braves played the Indians in the 
World Series, Antonelli never was 
called upon once to lift a glove or 
bat. 

Then came a break in disguise. 
Antonelli was drafted into service. 
Here he got the regular pitching 
assignments he needed. Playing on 
Army baseball teams, he won 44 
games and started to get a repu- 
tation as a low earned-run average 
pitcher. res 

When Antonelli was discharged, 
Boston had moved its franchise to 
Milwaukee. In 1953, Antonelli, 
taking a regular .turn on the 
mound for Milwaukee, won 12 
games. Good but not astounding 
for someone who had been able 
to coax a $65,000 swag from the 
club. 


In big league dugouts Antonelli 


was regarded as a strong “comer” 


particularly since he was still only 


23:. years old. So little wonder 
there was a lot of eyebrow lifting 
one day in the early. winter of 
1954 when a newspaperman in- 
formed Antonelli that Milwaukee 
had traded him to the Giants. 

“Okay with me. I'll do my best 
for the Giants,” was all Johnny said. 

The comment already has gone 
down in history as one of the big 
understatements of that sports 
season. . For in his first season 
with the Giants Johnny was just 
about the best pitcher in baseball. 

Making Milwaukee look guilty 
of having committed a big trading 
boner, Antonelli posted 21 wins 
against seven defeats in leading 
the Giants to a story book chase 
for the National League pennant. 
But his performance in the World 
Series, a sweep over Cleveland, 
was right out of fiction. 

Johnny’s friends and neighbors 
and well-wishers threw a big ban- 
quet for him after the World Series 
that year. A priest remembered 
Johnny as a boy in his church 
choir, a frequent communicant. A 
former high school teammate re- 
membered Johnny’s determination. 
Little but lasting accolades like 
that. 

Antonelli made a little speech 
himself that night, and as a sports 
hero, has been called upon to make 
many a speech since. But one of 
the best he ever made started 
something like this: “I had a lot 
of help along the way. First from 
my parents who taught me the 


rules’ in life I still live by. . .” 


“To expect’one set of rules to 


fit every child is just plain silly. 
Tt doesn't work.” 


The Art of Kiddiemanship 


Condensed from The Sign 


eT HE LUCKIEST moment of 
my life as a mother was 
when I discovered a new use for 
my book on how to raise chil- 
dren,” wrote the mother of three, 
some years ago, in a woman’s mag- 
azine. “I stopped reading it and 
let my two-year-old 
sit on it at the din- 
ner table. It’s a fine 
book, not quite so 
thick as the tele- 
telephone directory, 
but much hardier.” 
Lots of parents 
feel this way about 
books of expert ad- 
vice on how to 
bring up one’s chil- 
dren. To many peo- 
ple the very term 
“child psychology 
book” conjures up 
the image of a fien- 
dish little boy dis- 
membering the cof- 
fee-table with a 


Ruth Hume 


buzz saw, while his mother looks 
on saying, “That’s all right, dear. 
You must feel free to express your- 
self.” 

Considering some of the bills of 
goods that have been sold to the 
child-raising public in the last 50 
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years by child psychologists, it’s 
easy to see why some parents feel 
inclined to mutter, “A pox on the 
lot of youl” 

Remember the rigid schedule, 
or. feed-the-baby-every-four-hours- 
no-matter-how-hard-he-cries _ rule? 
This peachy idea was widely re- 
garded as revealed truth for more 
than a quarter of a century. By 
the mid-1940’s the experts began to 
suspect the fact that maybe each 
baby knew when he was hungry 
better than some professor who 
had written a book in 1912. But 
in the intervening years millions 
of babies howled in hungry misery 
while millions of conscientious 
mothers watched the creeping 
hands of the clock and wept be- 
cause the baby had “colic.” 

The idea that feeding a baby off 
schedule would produce peptic 
ulcers and juvenile delinquency 
went along with other tidbits of 
child care developed by the ex- 
tremist popularizers of “behavior- 
ism,” a system of psychology wide- 
ly admired in the ’20s. It was 
the don’t-pick-up-the-baby-when- 
he-cries-or-he-might - think - you - 
love-him school of thought. The 
idea seemed to be that once a baby 
caught on that crying got any ac- 
tion out of you he would then use 
it as a weapon by which to rule 
the household. (This overlooked 
the rather obvious fact—obvious, 


Ruth Hume is the wife of Paul 
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at least, to my naive material 
mind—that a baby’s cry, penetrat- 
ing beyond its decibel power, is 
a weapon, given to him by God, 
for the sole purpose of getting us 
slow-moving adults to take care 
of his needs with a minimum of 
dawdling.) 

This was the chip-on-the-shoul- 
der method of child care. Predict- 
ably, the equal and opposite reac- 
tion that followed it was a lulu. 
The pendulum swung, God help 
us, to the free-expression or no- 
repression era of child psychology. 
The ghastly child who ran rough- 
shod through the thirties, breaking 
windows and heads in the name 
of self-expression, seems a comic 
figure today. But think of the 
real misery which the “experts” of 
those days did to these children by 
depriving them of the direction 
and discipline so essential to their 
happiness and security. 

The weird idea that “you must 
never say ‘no’ to a child” persisted 
late. “There could not be a more 
cruel or stupid thing said to little 
children than ‘Don’t touchl!’” a 
psychologist wrote in 1938. “It 
simply means, “Don’t learn!’” (Of 
course it could also mean, “Don’t 
toast your little fingers on the 
steam iron, dear,” or “Don’t sprin- 
kle the sewing-machine attach- 
ments into the sandbox, pet. Moth- 
er can’t tell the hemmer from the 
binder as it is!”) 

The experts did keep switching 
the rules on us. And they were a 
dogmatic lot, those experts of the. 
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first half of the century. They 
used to give us parents fits for not 
following the rules, tricky as it 
was to keep track of just whose 
rules were currently in force. But 
now a new twist has appeared in 
the psychological pretzel. Now, 
by golly, the psychologists are be- 
ginning to get huffy with us par- 
ents because we worry too much 
about following the rules. 

Here is Dr. D. C. Williams, a 
Canadian psychologist, on the sub- 
ject: “Parents have become so con- 
cerned about being good parents 
that they have become in many 
cases bad parents. They have be- 
come indecisive, insecure, anxious, 
worrisome, self-critical, and com- 
pletely lacking in the qualities of 
stability a child needs for his own 
sense of security.” 

Come now, Doctor! This may 
well be true. But who was it who 
made us so indecisive, insecure, 
anxious, worrisome, and self-criti- 
cal in the first place? 

Let’s be reasonable and fair 
about child psychologists, though, 
as we parents can certainly afford 
to be. We out-number them about 
a million to one. Obviously the 
above-quoted psychologist is not 
trying to put himself out of work 
by liquidating his entire profes- 
sion. When he says that there is 
_just too much conflicting advice 
to parents floating around, he is 
not talking about the really com- 
petent, thoughtful psychologists 
who write books about child care 
antl guidance. What he so rightly 
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objects to are the unqualified or 
half-trained “experts,” self-styled, 
who flood the magazines, newspa- 
pers, and book-shelves with do’s 
and don'ts; the “experts” with the 
catchy slogan and the answer—just 
one answer—for every situation 
that will ever arise in the life of a 
child. “Any book,” says Dr. Wil- 
liams, “that gives parents specific 
rules for all situations is a snare.” 

Much of the yes-no, definitive, 
unshaded advice handed out by 
magazine and newspaper “ex- 

rts” is well intentioned and it 
would be absolutely delightful if 
it could be followed all the time. 
But to worry and fret because we 
find it impossible to follow unfol- 
lowable advice is just plain silly. 

“Never lose your temper around 
a child,” “Don’t ever show a child 
that you're angry,” etc. How 
many times have you seen these 
starry-eyed words of advice? Of 
course it is a highly desirable 
thing to keep as calm as you pos- 
sibly can for the 25 years or so 
youll be on the job. And con- 
stantly to be blowing one’s top at 
the kiddies is a sign that one’s 
emotional age is not too much 
higher than theirs. 

But let’s be reasonable about 
this business of never losing your 
temper. Let’s say it’s been 96° 
in the shade all day, and the baby 
is cutting a molar, and the wash- 
ing machine has just gone on the 
blink at 4 p.m. on the Saturday 
before Labor Day. You really 
mean you won't lose your temper 
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time over who. is going to take 
title to the authentic plastic Vene- 
tian poison ring that just turned 
up in the bottom of the Peppsy 
Poppsies box? If not, you'd better 
see a doctor first thing in the 
morning.. Chances are you've fall- 
en into a catatonic trance and 
been too busy to notice it. 

If you rush into the room and 
take well-directed aim at little 
Freddie because you thought he 
was the one who bopped the baby 
over the head with a shoe-tree and 
it was really little sister who did it 
—well, it might give you and little 
Freddie the temporary feeling that 
some days it just isn’t worth get- 
ting out of bed. But surely the 
incident won't corrode Freddie's 
soul, until at the age of 17 he sud- 
denly takes a meat cleaver to little 
sister. Yet according to the faddist 
popularizers of Freud, you and 
Freddie have had it. Extremists 
of the “early experience” or “trau- 
matic shock” school have had par- 
ents on pins and needles for years 
with the nasty suspicion that the 
entire adult personality is compos- 
ed of subconscious grudges against 
one’s parents. 

Even the advice of good, com- 
petent, nonmaniacal psychologists 
must be followed elastically, as 
they mean it to be. To expect 
one set of rules to fit every child 
is just plain. silly. It doesn’t work, 
even in a physical process as un- 
involved as the feeding of an in- 
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~when a noisy, .. tearful argument 
develops during _bedtime-snack 


fant—uninvolved, that is,.in com- 
parison with the psychological pro- 
cesses that will shortly develop. 

Peter, the youngest Hume, had 
a bottle in his mouth at least 45 
minutes out of every waking hour 
during his first 72 hours at home. 
He would sometimes drain one 
filled, eight-ounce bottle and then 
start in immediately on another. 

While Peter was swilling Simi- 
lac and eating cereal three times 
a day at the age of three weeks, 
Mary Ellen, his friend and con- 
temporary across the street, didn’t 
seem to care for eating at all. She 
slept for hours without a bottle 
and then left it half full. 

These two “feeding problems” 
were outside together today, 
studying advanced sandbox. They 
are quite a sight. Mary Ellen is a 
small-boned, daintily built young 
lady, Peter is an incipient tackle. 
Neither one could be described as 
either thin or fat. They seem to 
have exactly the amount of flesh 
needed to upholster their respec- 
tive bones. What are they eating 
these days? Whatever the rest of 
the family happens to be eating 
at the time. 

There is no reason to believe 
that psychological rules-of-thumb 
will work any better for all cases 
than feeding rules do. Unless 
you maintain a full-time graduate 
psychologist as a living-in maid, 
there is no such thing as an “ex- 
pert” on your child, for each child 
is a uniquely endowed individual. 

There is another slant to this in- 
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dividuality angle that seldom turns 
up in popular psychology books. 
Parents are individ too. They 
can’t always feel and act just the 
way the psychology books say they 
are supposed to feel and act. Chil- 
dren have to live in the house- 
holds of which they are members 
for 20 years or so. Within reason- 
able limits, they should learn to 
adjust to them. Some mothers, for 
example, are perfectly willing to 
wait until the kiddies are of re- 
sponsible age before making a big 
thing of the interior decorating. 
But some mothers, for better or 
worse, and probably worse, really 
feel strongly on the subject of or- 
der around the house. Within 
reasonable limits, the children 
might just as well get used to it. 
Some fathers are able to read, to 
play the piano, to do crossword 
puzzles, to study actuarial tables, 
or to take a nap on the living room 
sofa in blissful oblivion of the 
cowboy and Indian massacre go- 
ing on all around them. But some 
fathers can’t. The cowboys and 
Indians might just as well find 
out about this early in life. 

How can we determine the 
“reasonable limits”? By applying 
the same guides which keep the 
household running as smoothly as 


households ever do run: common | 
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sense and courtesy —the courtesy 


‘which we are so careful to extend 


to acquaintances and strangers 
but sometimes, through constant 
association, forget to apply :to the 
underfoot set, who need it more 
than anybody else. 

It is in the epost de 

ment that the 

ogists can help us, too. No Cath- 
olic mother should begin - her 
career as one without the help of 
Sister Mary Lourdes’ charming 
and practical Baby Grows in Age 
and Grace. And with it she will 
need the Spock and Gesell classics 
to which Sister refers her readers 
throughout and particularly, as ‘she 
says, when they need encourage- 
ment! None of these experts claim 
to know all the answers about 
everybody’s child. What they do 
know is that although each child 
is unique the process of growth 
follows certain well-defined pat- 
terns. The parents who are hep 
to these patterns will save them- 
selves lots of needless worry. 

It reminds me of a literate 10- 
year-old friend of ours who, while 
reading the Gesell Institute news- 
paper column dealing with | 11- 
year-olds, said. to her father with 
real awe, “Gee, Daddy, you’d bet- 
ter enjoy me while you can. I’m 
gonna be a real stinker next yeart” 


Equipment 
The actions of some children suggest that their parents em- 


barked on the sea of matrimony without a paddle.—The Companion 
of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


Dolores was to fashion from odd 
pieces of discarded lumber. 

Here I am, each Christmas de- 
vising a new ballet for eager 
postulants and novices who under- 
stand that if anyone in the world 
should dance at Christmas, con- 
templatives should! Sing? The 
Franciscan Order was born with 
a song, and Franciscans have 
been singing ever since. Books? 
Often, when I am working in the 
library, I ask in my heart: “My 
very dear Lord, is there nothing 
at all I can surrender to you?” 
For He made me the librarian. 
Just as He had me learn French 
years ago so that when the Ros- 
well community would accept a 
novice from France, I would be 
able to teach her English. “I like 
to teach, Father,” I had told my 
Jesuit. Perhaps it sounded a bit 
wistful to our Lord, so He began 
“planning.” 

In one way or another, all of 
us find ourselves fulfilled and not 
thwarted in the enclosure. The 
little outward ways I have touch- 
ed upon are merely symbolic of 
the tremendous spiritual fulfill- 
ment begun in the cloister and 
perfected in eternity. 


P osrutants are young reli- 
pats creatures who laugh at 


everything and often at nothing. 
They giggle in moments of silent 
solemnity. They have a rare tal- 
ent for making much noise in 
quiet cloisters, but themselves 
hearing none of it. They wear 
black uniforms and short, thin 
black veils, looking from the back 
like demure young widows and 
from the front like anything else 
but that. They sing Gregorian 
chant not very well but very loud, 
and chant the Divine Office in 
bright, metallic voices — when 
they can find the place in the fat 
breviary whose spray of colored 
ribbon markers they daily entangle 
in the most intricate knots and 
loops. They will unfailingly come 
up with some new variations of 
the 700-year-old monastic customs 
of the house, and are wholly un- 
predictable. Despite these things— 
or, rather, because of them—they 
are the objects of the community’s 
very tender and indulgent affec- 
tion. 

The first month is usually suf- 
ficient to make a girl realize that 
the nuns are all glad to have an- 
other little sister. When a postu- 
lant sees that everyone is raising 
three lovingly prayerful cheers for 
her, she gets a very warm feeling 
in the region of the heart and be- 
gins to develop reciprocal affec- 
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tion for all these nuns who per- 
form so easily all the monastic 
practices which come about as 
easily to her as the rhetoric of 
Sanskrit. 

The feeling of awkwardness 
clings to a postulant, though, and 
is her peculiar early penance and 
sorest trial. Addressing an auditor- 
ium full of people had never 
troubled me in the world, but 
reading in a monastic refectory to 
a community of cloistered nuns 
quite unmanned me. 

Dear Mistress had cautioned me 
to read loudly and clearly. Some 
of the older nuns were a little 
deaf. I was responsible that each 
nun should hear the spiritual read- 
ing. When Mother Abbess tinkled 
the bell which signals the reader 
to ask the blessing, I yelled 
“Pray, Lord, a blessing!” in a 
voice that rattled the glass panes 
in the refectory windows and 
caused each nun to bound six 
inches off her chair. 

Dear Mistress had said to read 
slowly and distinctly. I began the 
Martyrology for the next day in 
measured and ponderous tones, 
brooding over each martyr hav- 
ing his tongue plucked out by or- 
der of Emperor Diocletian and de- 
liberating maddeningly over some 
hermit who was “famous for ab- 
stinence.” 

When I had read the praise of 
the last martyr, a holy lector who 
sang “alleluia” as the persecutor’s 
arrow pierced his throat, I turned 


to the appointed ascetical book’ 
feeling cold with envy of his 
happy lot. Nothing would have 
suited me better at the moment 
than for one of those silent nuns 
with head bowed over her bread 
and tea to stand up and sail an 
arrow straight through my dry 
throat. But no one obliged me, 
and so I shouted my way through 
a book on the Mystical Body feel- 
ing a dew of perspiration gather- 
ing on my forehead and in the 
palms of my hands. 

I wondered later why I had felt 
as I did. So does each new pos- 
tulant-reader. No one has ever 
analyzed it, but all suffer it. 

Last evening when Postulant 
Joan, who has intelligent dark 
brown eyes and is_ normally 
graceful and poised, went slink- 
ing up to the dais for the first 
time and asked the blessing in a 
thin, trembling voice, I thought of 
what an especially tender love the 
Lord must have for His small lec- 
tors in monasteries. 

The wobbly little voice began 
a continuous process of accelera- 
tion, and we ate our bread and 
tomatoes in such perfect time with 
it that, although a few had chok- 
ing spells, we finished collation 
seven minutes earlier than usual. 
While we rose, panting, to form 
procession, Joan completed — the 
glory of her debut by falling off 
the dais with a loud crash. No 
one could say she wasn’t eager 
to get clear of the block which 
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goes by. the innocent title of “the 
réader’s desk.” 


A MONASTIC investiture cere- 
mony, when a young girl is for- 
mally engaged to a Lover Who 
is the most. beautiful of the sons 
of, man, contains the essence of 
romance.. . 

The three little black-garbed 
figures dotting the rows of grey 
habits in the . Roswell monastery 
had. become dear and familiar 
figures. Kathleen laughed as mer- 
rily,. startled us as often, and 
broke as many jars as did her two 
postulant companions. But now it 
was Kathy’s investiture day, and 
when the community gathered at 
the foot of the dormitory stairs 
that morning, it was no familiar 
black-skirted figure whom Moth- 
er Abbess led down to us, but a 
princess. 

Kathy ‘wore palest ivory satin 
and lace. She looked like a debu- 
tante, and was one in the very 
truest sense of the word. Her long 
satin train was looped up over her 
arm, waiting to trail. its full glory 
in the chapel. The dark curls were 
not flattened back today, but fell 
loose and shining about her face 
under the cloud of veil with its 
ereamy lace panels. Kathy had a 
corsage of white roses against her 
shoulder and .a- string of pearls 
about her neck. 

The -postulant-bride. leaves the 
enclosure for. the Solemn High 
Mass. In the ordinary course of 


events, it is the last time she will 
ever go out of the enclosure. The 
young bride kneels all alone on 
the stain-covered prie-dieu in the 
sanctuary, because the  Bride- 
groom is visible only to the at- 
tending angels. 

After the Mass, the significant 
little heap of garments is blessed 
by the celebrant: the grey habit, 
the cord, the white veil. Then the 
Arehbishop gives the bride a light- 
ed candle wound around with 
flowers and trailing ribbons. Hold- 
ing the lovely torch, the bride 
leads the procession of clergy, re- 
ligious, family and friends back to 
the great double doors of the en- 
closure where the nuns are await- 
ing her, each holding her own 
lighted candle and singing “Come, 
spouse of Christ, receive the 
crown which the Lord has pre- 
pared for thee forever.” 

Kathy kneels for a solemn bless- 
ing from the Archbishop, rises to 
sweep a last good-bye to every- 
thing outside the cloister, and then 
is caught up into the procession 
of nuns who conduct her to the 
cloister choir. 

At the open grate in the cloister, 
Kathy is divested of her satin and 
lace and pearls. Mother Abbess 
drops the grey habit over her head 
and girds her with the white cord. 
Kathy slips out of the high-heeled 
white sandals. She kneels and 
bows her head over the little 
wicker basket held by the Novice 
Mistress, and soon the basket is 
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full of the shining holocaust of: 


Kathy’s curls, which will later be 
boxed and ribboned and given to 


Kathy’s mother. The small shorn: 


lamb kneels at the grate with a 


little white cap over her cropped: 


hair, and Mother Abbess fastens 
the white guimpe and pins the 
white veil. 

The ceremony is over, except 
for one thing, Kathy’s new name. 
The nuns always maintain that this 
placement is an act of supreme 
cruelty to the community. Specu- 


lation on the postulant’s religious. 


name has been the burning topic 
at recreation for weeks past. 
Mother Abbess has been teased 
and tempted and cajoled, all to 
no avail. Only when the powers 
of the community’s endurance are 
strained to their utmost, with 
every nun leaning out of her stall 


at a dangerous angle for fear she: 


might not hear the Archbishop 
say it, does His Excellency finally 
say: “My daughter, in the future 
you shall no longer be called 
Kathleen, but Sister Mary Colette 
of Jesus.” You can always hear the 
nuns exhale after that. 


W uen ovr present Novice 
Mistress was a young nun just 
sufficiently seasoned in mon- 
astic life to have thought she 
knew all possible parental . objec- 
tions to the Poor Clare way of life, 


as well as all parental queries . 


about the same, her mother came. 


Mama was :thoroughly’ con-: 
vinced of her girl’s happiness and 
firm in her belief that a vocation 
to the cloistered life was the great-. 
est privilege God could give any 
girl. But the practice puzzled 
Mama. She could no longer guard 
the burning question, and it flared: 
out this day at the parlor grille:. 
“Darling, what do you do all day?” 

Sister Regina, who had come: 
puffing into the monastery parlor: 
from one last. task which simply. 
had to be finished before the visit, ' 
stared at her mother in dumb- 
founded amazement. felt: 
she must have said something out ; 
of place, so she amended her: 
query with an even more unfor-° 
tunate question: “What I mean is, 
dear, how do you all manage ts 
keep busy in there?” : 

This was too much for Sister. 


Regina. She laughed long and. 


hard, while Mama looked first dis- 
concerted and then.amused in an 
uncomprehending sort of way. 


When the merriment finally calm-: 


ed down to an explanation of how 
the nuns “fill in time,” Mama was 
bewildered in an entirely new 
sense. Her now query became: 
“How can you do all that in one 
day?” 

Not long after midnight a nun 
who may happen to be awake 


(quite . unlikely because with a- 


Poor Clare vocation comes a rare 
talent for sleep) will hear the 


warning summons. of Sister Sac- . 


ristan’s. alarm .clock. When that 


ee 
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dignitary has gathered her wits 
sufficiently to shut the thing off, 
she sets her jaw for what is at 
once a beautiful and a grim task: 
to rouse all the other sleeping 
nuns. 

It is a beautiful task because 
the sacristan’s bell is summoning 
the community to a midnight tryst 
with God. It is a grim business 
because Poor Clares unfortunately 
carry their souls about in the same 
clay casing found on the rest of 
humanity. This is why the night 
Office is a cloistered nun’s greatest 
privilege and joy and also her 
greatest external penance. 

The nun who goes back to her 
cell after Matins and Lauds may 
be tired, but she is the happiest 
person in the world. She has been 
busy at the only really important 
thing any human being has to do. 
She will work, later in the day, 
giving her hands and her mind to 
many tasks; but these first hours 
of the day are sacrosanct for the 
work which will occupy all of us 
throughout all eternity. 

There is another short period of 
sleep after Lauds until Sister Sac- 
ristan again takes bell in hand and 
peals out the message that it is 
time for Prime. There soon follows 
a great scampering of the junior 
division to the choir to get the 
stalls dusted before Mother Abbess 
arrives to begin the morning Of- 
fice. 

Soon after I entered the mona- 
stery, the Novice Mistress had me 


sufficiently impressed with the re- 
sponsibility of the postulants ‘to 
get the choir dusted before morn- 
ing prayer, and never to permit 
the old nuns (some of whom were 
notorious early-arrivers in the 
choir) to do that chore. 

I was ablaze with zeal! I took 
the dormitory stairs like a March 
wind, slid into the choir on one 
black-slippered foot, and made for 
the desk where the dusters await- 
ed me. But, no! There was old 
Sister Bernard with a blue duster 
in her hand! I scampered over to 
her choir stall, beamed, and made 
her the sign to give me the duster. 
This seemed to amaze her no 
little. I repeated the sign more 
carefully. She leaned forward 
slightly and peered at me in the 
manner of one examining a very 
curious object. But she kept hold 
of the duster. 

I was getting desperate. The 
thought of Dear Mistress’ immi- 
nent arrival gave me the deter- 
mination that decides the fate of 
nations. I gave Sister Bernard an 
apologetic smile and yanked the 
duster out of her hand. Only it 
wasn’t a duster. It was her hand- 
kerchief. 

There is a half hour of medita- 
tion after Prime, followed by 
Terce, that part of the Office 
which summons the Holy Spirit 
upon the new day, and is our im- 
mediate preparation for the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. The conven- 
tual Mass is the great event in the 
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monastic day. To it, all things 
lead, and from it all others pro- 
gress. 

The period of — private thanks- 
giving after holy Mass and Bene- 
diction is followed by the com- 
munity’s corporate invocation of 
the Holy Spirit upon the day’s 
work. Our Blessed Mother is 
summoned to lend her love and 
protection to our toil, and the 
blessing of St. Clare is asked 

We have now given our full 
and undivided attention to God 
from 5:10 until 7:30. Now comes 
breakfast, a brief affair of bread 
and coffee, and then the mona- 
stery stretches its long cloisters 
like arms, and sounds and smells 
awaken everywhere. 

Soon the fragrant odor of cook- 
ing apples and baking bread 
comes spiralling out of the kitch- 
en. Typewriters begin their tap 
dance. Suppressed giggles drift 
through the windows where the 
postulants are dragging yard-long 
roots of Bermuda grass out of the 
field so the peas and squash can 
get through. The sacristan goes to 
see about the Lord’s accessories 
for His next public appearance. 
The portress comes from the turn 
with a broad grin and a gallon of— 
ice cream! 

The hum of work ceases at 11 
o'clock when the Offices of Sext 
and None are chanted, consciences 
are looked into, and prayers are 
said for the benefactors whose 
charity provides for our needs. 
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Then we go to dinner, which -con- 
sists of soup, a vegetable, potato, 
fruit, and the famous “third por- 
tion,” an ancient monastic term 
for the main dish, supposed to be 
some sort of substitute for the meat 
we never eat. An innocent-looking 
salad might be this “third por- 
tion.” However, who knows what 
depths of canned salmon its sur- 
face might conceal! 

The nuns return in procession 
to the choir after dinner, and more 
prayers are recited for the bene- 
factors of the community. When 
the dishes are washed and the 
Rosary recited, all scatter to their 
private work until the house bell 
rings out at 2 p.m. for Vespers. 

As the brightness of the mon- 
astic day begins to dwindle into 
evening, work again proceeds 
apace. Habits are made and books 
are written, vegetables are raised 
and flowers are cultivated, psal- 
mody is learned and musicianship 
is schooled, a big monastery is 
swept and burnished, a_ chapel 
kept lovely for the King, vest- 
ments made and altar linens sewn. 
There are all these and many more 
occupations. 

Nothing makes a Poor Clare 
smile as quickly as those good old 
pious tomes which urge nuns to 
bear up under the monotony of 
the cloister. I have not been able 
to lay hold on any monotony .so 
far, though I have sighed after it 
more than once. There seems little 
to hope for either, for the old nuns 
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complain that they haven't. been 
able to run down any monotony 
in the course of 50 years. 

At 4:45 p.m., the nuns bring 
the fatigues of the day to the re- 
freshment which is the Lord in 
the solitude of evening meditation. 
Then there is collation and at 6:30 
there is recreation. 

What do we do at recreation? 
Why, we talk. Conversation is 
well on the way to becoming a 
lost art today. Except in cloisters. 
Only the silent know how to talk, 
and that is why we cannot ima- 
gine anything more delightful to 
do at recreation than just to talk. 
Poor Clares thank God for having 
given them the power to commu- 
nicate ideas and share insights, to 
jest and to laugh. They thank God 
for the power and guard it pre- 
ciously through silent hours. 

The wonderful hour over, the 
community returns to the choir for 
Compline. “Into Thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” 
Compline is more than the perfect 
night prayer. It is an immediate 
preparation for death, which is al- 
ways the possible splendor of each 
night. 


Dears 1s beautiful to Poor 
Clare nuns. It was Saturday 
in Easter week when Sister 
Ligouri died as matter-of-factly as 
she had lived. She was supposed 
to be in the infirmary for only a 
brief sojourn after a slight heart 
attack. A number of the nuns had 


March 
drifted in after dinner and found 
the patient as cheerful as usual. 
Sister thanked the infirmarian for 
a good dinner. Her monastic visi- 
tors dispersed to their chores and 
the infirmarian went into the 
kitchen. 

Then Sister Ligouri lay back on 
the pillow, closed her eyes, and 
died, taking care to drop a metal 
spoon on the floor to arrest the in- 


-firmarian at her work. 


The infirmarian ran for the ab- 
bess, and the house bell began its 
tolling. Within two minutes, Sis- 
ter Ligouri had all her Sisters 
around her dying-bed; and within 
four minutes, Father Leopold had 
defied all laws of possible speed 
to be there, too. And it was her 
dying-bed and not her deathbed. 
For, when the good chaplain had 
quickly anointed her, but hesi- 
tated to impart the Papal blessing, 
Sister Ligouri once more, and now 
for the final time, smoothed out 
a situation for others. 

The inert body suddenly gave 
the slightest of tremors and the 
smallest of gasps came through 
the parting lips. “I am alive,” thus 
announced Sister Ligouri. “Give 
me the blessing, and then I will 
die.” So Father blessed her. And 
she died. 

One day my coffin will be 
placed before the grate, and 
people will file by to look at my 
dead face. I hope they will say 
what people always say when they 
look upon a dead--Poor Clare: 
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“How happy she looks, how 
peaceful!” 

After my Requiem Mass, the 
Franciscan friars will escort me to 
the little cemetery in the cloister 
garden. My Sisters will sing: “May 
the angels conduct you into Para- 
dise.” And afterward they will 
have a festive dinner in my honor, 
and there will be recreation all 
afternoon because I have achieved 
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my goal and finished my course. 

I hope they will miss me a 
little; I know they will envy me. 
And I will sleep in the little ceme- 
tery where my Sisters will come 
to visit me after they have said 
the Stations of the Cross under 
the trees. They will spread bene- 
dictions of holy water over my 
grave and ask my Spouse to grant 
me eternal rest. 


If they (the faithful) help even one candidate for the priest- 
hood, they will fully share in all the future Masses and in all the 
fruits of sanctity and apostolic works that will be his.—Pope Pius 
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“IPs getting late . . . don’t you think it’s 
about time to go home, Miss Cahill?” 
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Of Special Interest to Parents 


THESE WOMEN WALKED 
WITH GOD, Rev. M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0., Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $3.95. 

; You must be holy or die with- 
out ever having lived.” Having 
thus dramatically thrown out a 
challenge to twentieth century wo- 
men,~ Father Raymond,  well- 
known Trappist author; discusses 
a pumber of women who “walked 
with God” in an epoch of history 
every bit as confusing and tumul- 
tudus as our own. 

Father Raymond’s thesis is that 

od is the only answer to today’s 
avons questions and to every 
woman's pressing personal prob- 
lems. 

Fifteen women closely associ- 
ated with the Cistercian life, set 
with historic precision into their 
own world-war era, are used to 
teach all women how to live with 
God Who is peace and light. The 
cumulative impact is soul-shaking 
and tremendous. 

From high school Seniors on up, 
this book will appeal to all wo- 
men, religious, married, or single. 


BRIGHT BANNERS, Regina 
Victoria Hunt, Bruce Publishing 
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Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 

Another charming tale on the 
list of Catholic Treasury Books 
published for children of ten and 
over. And, for the benefit of par- 
ents who write in asking about 
vocabulary and so on in relation to 
age group, the Catholic Treasury 

ks are scaled down to ago 
level. The print is big, illustra- 
tions simple and vivid. The sto 
is based on historical fact, yet suf< 
ficiently simplified to maintain in- 
terest. Catholic Treasury books 
are recommended as being educa- 
tional, entertaining, and also in- 
spiring. 


LIFTS, Msgr. J. E. Schieder, 
Youth Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

This spiritual booklet for youth 
is designed to be read a little at a 
time. Small and compact in form, 
it can be easily carried in a girl's 
purse, a boy’s inside pocket, or in 
a serviceman’s uniform whence it 
can be slipped out and _ read 
throughout the day. It sells for 
15 cents retail, but is much 
cheaper in wholesale lots. 
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PREVIE W 
of the APRIL issue 


FEATURING A NEW SERIES OF FAMILY ARTICLES 


Beginning with our April issue, we will begin a new series 
of articles about marriage customs and family life in foreign 
countries. Prepared by the Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., 
editor and business manager of Maryknoll—The Field Afar, 
— articles should prove to be of great interest to our 
readers. 


Also in the April issue you’ll read “The Story Behind 
‘The Loretta Young Show.’” This NBC-TV show, produced 
by Loretta’s husband, Tom Lewis, is one of the nation’s 
favorite family programs. In countless American homes it 
is a Sunday evening “must.” 


A mother tells how she and her family reacted when they 


knew that the plane on which they were travelling would soon 
Ss oy land in the Pacific Ocean in “Night of Terror Over 
the Pacific.” 


“Have you ever wondered why no man will sit very long in 


the same room with a group of talking women? It’s because the 
women might as well be speaking Sanskrit. The man hasn’t the 
faintest idea what the subject of conversation is. The women 
never mention the subject. They just plunge into a discussion 
of it, and somehow, by. some intuition, they all know what they 
— So says Joe Breig in the article “The Way That Women 


Dr. Harry Bakwin, Past President of the American Academy 


of Pediatrics, says that ‘“ ‘Old-Fashioned’ Parents Are Right.” 
The “modern” child-rearing methods, he says, too often overlook 
a basic goal—character. Character is the quality we prize most 
in people. The fact that it has taken second place today—or has 
been forgotten entirely—is a sad commentary on modern child- 
rearing. 


All these and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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NOVENA PRAYERS 
And Instructions On Vocations 


A popular booklet of prayers and medi- 
tations for public or private devotions for each 
of nine days. Topics for daily use include 
discussions on Christian vocations in the reli- 
gious and secular life. Complete, inspiring texts prove helpful for read- 
ing or reciting, to beg God’s guidance in the selection of the life work 
we are to accomplish to gain our salvation. 


20c EACH 


Seven Instructions Before Marriage (Archbishop Noll) 30c 
God’s Plan for Men (Rev. Richard Ginder) 20c 
Your Wedding Ring (Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler) 20c 
A White Courtship (Rev. John A. O’Brien) 20c 
The Love That Waits For You (Bishop Sheen) 35c 
Christian Marriage (Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler) 30c 
So You’d Like to Get Married! (Rev. John A. O’Brien) 20c 


Popular 10-cent booklets on vocations 
(Select in groups of 3-for-25c. Postage included.) 


THE IDEAL NURSE WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CATHOLIC MOTHER 
THE ROSARY AND MY VOCATION LOOKING FOR A HAPPY ENDING 
MARRIAGE: CATHOLIC OR MIXED? CATHOLIC WOMEN IN THE HOME 
HOW LOVE HELPS YOU THE PRIESTHOOD: A DIVINE INSTITUTION 
GOD’S PLAN FOR YOUR SALVATION HOW TO GET MARRIED 
UNTIL DEATH DO US PART WOULD YOU LIKE TO SAY MASS TOO? 
EVERYBODY HAS A VOCATION THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 
MARRIAGE AND THE MASS TRAINING IN CHASTITY 


Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor Huntington, Indiana 
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